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BY R. E. KASKE 


I 


In a well known moment of the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 
makes his Knight interrupt the series of tragedies being recited 
by the Monk: 


“ Hoo!” quod the Knyght, “ good sire, namoore of this! 
That ye han seyd is right ynough, ywis, 
And muchel moore; for litel hevynesse 
Is right ynough to muche folk, I gesse. 
I seye for me, it is a greet disese, 
Whereas men han been in greet welthe and ese, 
To heeren of hire sodeyn fal, allas! 
And the contrarie is joye and greet solas, 
As whan a man hath been in povre estaat, 
And clymbeth up and wexeth fortunat, 
And there abideth in prosperitee. 
Swich thyng is gladsom, as it thynketh me, 
And of swich thyng were goodly for to telle.” (VII, 2767-79) * 


I suppose it would be generally agreed that the interruption 
itself is essentially a device for cutting short a tale whose very 
nature forbids much narrative development, and so providing 
a climax of sorts to a story that has promised none. But why 


? All citations from Chaucer, including those from the Boece, are from F. N. 
Robinson (ed.), The Poetical Works of Chaucer (Boston, 1938). 
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by means of the Knight? While this further glimpse does not 
demonstrably contradict anything we have learned of him 
directly in the General Prologue? or by implication in the tale 
he tells, neither does it seem to follow from them very clearly 
in any positive way. One has, if I am not mistaken, the impres- 
sion that most readers encounter it first with some degree of 
surprise; and I doubt that the keenest reader, given the whole 
assortment of pilgrims to choose from, would pick the Knight 
as a probable speaker of these lines if “ quod the Knyght ” had 
somehow been lost to us. 

One obvious part of the answer is that the Knight, as the 
person of highest rank and greatest authority among the 
pilgrims and presumably the only one of higher station than 
the Monk, considers himself to some extent responsible for 
preserving harmony among them and speaks here in what he 
takes to be the common interest.’ This motive is of course 
supported by Il. 2769-70 here, and by the Knight’s somewhat 
similar role at the end of the Pardoner’s Tale (VII, 960-8). But 
such an explanation, plausible so far as it goes, does nothing to 
account for the Knight’s further expansion of what are clearly 
his own views (2771-9) , emphatically marked at the beginning 
and end by “I seye for me ” and “ as it thynketh me.” 

Here again there is plausibility up to a point in Professor 
Malone’s suggestions that 


. . our military hero has the taste of a child, or at any rate of a 
thoroughly unsophisticated person, when it comes to works of 
literary art.... The knight expresses in all seriousness the attitude 
of the general unsophisticated public toward literary art... . His 
perfections are those of knighthood. For that very reason his weak- 
ness in the literary realm does not matter much; we do not expect 


*It is difficult to see “vileinye” in the Knight’s speech, as Kemp Malone 
suggests in Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 169. Assuming, as I think 
we must, that the fact of the Knight’s interrupting the Monk has been predestined 
by Chaucer for other reasons, his way of doing it seems to be made as courteous as 
such a request could well be. Presumably he speaks at least partly in the common 
interest; his opening “ Hoo!” could easily represent a heartiness and good humor 
quite tactful under the circumstances; “ good sire” is a courteous enough form of 
address; the speech as a whole is carefully tempered with generalizations; and above 
all, the interruption is remarkably free from any hint of personal criticism—unlike 
the Host’s remarks to Chaucer about Thopas, or the other clashes among the 
pilgrims. 

* Most fully elaborated by George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry 
(Cambridge, 1915), pp. 163-6. 
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a soldier to have a keen and discriminating appreciation of the 
niceties of literature.* 


It may not be an entirely convincing objection that the Knight's 
Tale seems rather to oppose than to support such a degree of 
literary naiveteé in its teller.’ But even if literary naiveté should 
be Chaucer’s point here—or a part of it—that theme still seems 
very slenderly related either to the character of the Knight as 
elsewhere presented or to its own context. Why has Chaucer 
used the necessary interruption of the Monk’s Tale to make this 
belated, fairly extended, and to all appearances thematically 
isolated observation on the Knight? Does the comment bear 
any further relation to its immediate surroundings or to any 
recognizable larger theme within the Canterbury Tales? 


II 


I believe that the beginning of our answer lies in a much 
closer parallelism and contrast between the Knight and the 
Monk than has generally been recognized, though Schofield 
evidently saw them as a related pair: 


Chaucer’s ideal knight, whose profession might seem to demand 
splendid array and richly caparisoned horses, eschewed vain apparel 
and rode only in serviceable armour, which showed signs of hard 
wear. ... On the other hand the Monk, who should have had 
nothing to do with “ dainty ” horses and fine raiment and rich living, 
sought particularly these things. . . . Instead of portraying the 
Knight, as he did the Monk, genially but with clear exhibition of his 
imperfections, Chaucer chose to portray him as without a flaw... .° 


To what extent this pairing is supposed to be Chaucer’s and to 
what extent Schofield’s own, is not entirely clear. My present 
thesis, however, is that it is a consciously elaborated parallelism 


* Op cit., pp. 170, 173. 

5T am not sure to what extent we can use the tales to throw light back on their 
tellers. It is fundamental, for example, that we cannot base our estimate of the 
Miller’s cultivation on the brilliant narrative of the Miller’s Tale; yet the question 
here concerns less the narrative style of the Knight’s Tale than its philosophic 
content, and I can think of no other example in the Canterbury Tales that presents 
so basic a contradiction in this respect as would the assumption of such an extreme 
lack of literary sophistication in the Knight. 

® William Henry Schofield, Chivalry in English Literature (Cambridge, 1912), pp. 
34, 36. 
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embracing a variety of themes and possible themes, which we 
must now survey briefly. 

One obvious contribution to such a comparison is the fact 
that the two men themselves, as we meet them in the Prologue, 
are virtually antitypes. Of all the pilgrims the Monk has what 
may well be the softest touch and the least necessity for 
acquaintance with the harsher aspects of life—enjoying as he 
does the privileges of the Contemplative Life with seemingly 
few of its restrictions, and reaching freely into the Active Life 
for further contributions to his well-being. In the Host’s words 
later, 


It is a gentil pasture ther thow goost. (VII, 1933) 


The Knight, in the impression of austerity of life that he creates, 
is rivalled only by the Clerk and the Parson; in his lifelong 
close acquaintance with life’s grimmer business he easily sur- 
passes everyone except possibly the Shipman, who is hardly 
comparable on other grounds. Again, the description of the 
Monk contains probably less mention of real achievement of 
any kind than that of any of the other pilgrims; the only 
hints we are given of potentially meaningful activity on his 
part—outridere and kepere of the celle—are both introduced 
by way of explaining or further illustrating his laxity. The 
positive depravity of the Summoner and the Pardoner appears 
almost fruitful by comparison with him, and even the Prioress 
“Ful weel . . . soong the service dyvyne”! The Knight by 
contrast is hardly surpassed among the pilgrims in recognized 
achievement; and in his impressive combination of overt hero- 
ism, deserved glory, and the suggestion of selfless Christian 
duty he is of course supreme. Still another comparison between 
the two men might be found in the Knight’s mannerly reserve 
(69-71), as against the several strong indications that the 
Monk speaks brusquely and in a tone allowing little contradic- 
tion (177, 182, 188); the hint that he does not mind calling 
attention to himself in other ways (169-71); and the heavy 
condescension of his later discourse on “ tragedy ” (VII, 1966- 
82). 

Beyond such individual comparisons, there are of course a 
number of potential parallels and contrasts between Chaucer’s 
Knight and Monk which have their basis in medieval life and 
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thought itself. First, the two are depicted in the General 
Prologue with obvious reference to the two great Christian 
ideals of chivalry and monasticism, the Knight the unlikely ful- 
fillment of his ideal as the Monk is the too-likely negation of 
his; of all the pilgrims, in fact, it would be difficult to find two 
whose portrayal depends more directly on this relationship 
between the ideal and its fulfillment or lack of fulfillment in the 
individual. And the two ideals themselves are related by a 
sameness of ultimate goal together with the strongest contrast 
between the immediate ways of life they prescribe; both 
Knight and Monk are members of orders at least theoretically 
in the service of Christianity,’ the one typifying the Active 
Life as the other typifies the Contemplative. Etienne de 
Fougéres, describing the duties of the knight, seems aware of 
both the parallel and the contrast: 


Menbrer li deit et cel sovent 
Qu’en leialté ust son jovent 
Plus que nul moigne de covent.® 


And in the Roman de la Rose a catalogue of the disguises of 
Faus Semblanz begins significantly with the pair: 


Or sui chevaliers, or sui moines. . . .° 


The actual combination of the two ideals may of course be 
found in specifically religious orders like the Knights Hospital- 
lers, the Knights Templars, and the Teutonic Knights, in whom 
“the principles of monasticism were adapted to the pursuit of 
arms,” *° and who are commonly included among the monastic 
orders by medieval writers." Knight and Monk also suggest 


* The theory of Christian knighthood is well stated by John of Salisbury in the 
Policraticus, VI, 8, ed. Clemens C. I. Webb, Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi 
Carnotensis Policratici . . . (Oxford, 1909), II, 21-3. In general, see the brief 
sketch and the further references in Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (New York, 1948), pp. 44-45, 60; an excellent 
brief sketch is also given by Sidney Painter, French Chivalry (Baltimore, 1940), 
pp. 65-94. 

® Livre des Maniéres, CL, 597-9, ed. Josef Kremer, Ausgaben und Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie, XXXIX (1887), 129. 

®L. 11189, ed. Ernest Langlois (SATF; Paris, 1921), III, 190. 

10F, J. C. Hearnshaw, “Chivalry and Its Place in History,” in Chivalry, ed. 
Edgar Prestage (London, 1928), p. 11. 

"1 For example Roman de la Rose, ll. 11417-9, Langlois III, 200 (in the Chaucerian 
translation Il. 6693-5, Robinson p. 729); the Bible of Guiot de Provins, ll. 1695-1926, 
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strongly, however, the two basic medieval institutions of secular | othe 
feudalism and the Church; and so (whatever the precise social by ( 
status of Chaucer’s Knight) they suggest also the two highest 
of the three estates. That Chaucer’s Knight and Monk are 
in fact the highest ranking persons among the Canterbury 
pilgrims, and so at least by suggestion the highest members | The 
respectively of these two estates,’* seems recognized by the Host | _ the « 
in proposing the Monk as teller of the second tale (I, 3118-9). | 
Finally, the topical connection between the two ways of life 
may be strengthened by the familiar theme of the knight | 
becoming a monk or hermit in his declining years—like Lance- : 
lot, Guy of Warwick, or Guillaume d’Orange.** _ Som 
Though some of these associations will be inevitable in a | from 











direct contrast between Chaucer’s Knight and Monk if sucha | Mon 
contrast can be shown to exist, they obviously constitute no | quot 
proof of its existence; nor, as a matter of fact, does any of them favo 
appear to be the essential basis of contrast. Rather, Chaucer veslans 
seems to have in mind primarily the idea of the “hunting | *PT 
monk” as a kind of comic imitation of knighthood, and to f — 
develop his description of the Monk in the General Prologue as [| sas 
a subtle though fairly thoroughgoing parody on that of the | In 
Knight. Ironic comparisons of hunting monks to knights can | rons 
be found among the commonplaces of invective against the : the 
monastic orders in Middle English poetry. For example the [ yn . 
fourteenth-century satiric poem “ The Simonie,” which contains ; —_ 
ed. John Orr, Les Oeuvres de Guiot de Provins (Manchester, 1915), pp. 62-9; i at 
Gervais du Bus, Roman de Fauvel, ll. 933 ff., ed. Arthur Langfors (SATF; Paris, § to tha 
1914-9), pp. 37 ff. : Note F 
*2 Tn literary enumerations of the estates and their various orders, “ Knight ” and #. 
“ Abbot” and/or “ Prior” frequently—though by no means always—come earlier (Rolls 
in the rolls of their respective estates than any other class represented among the E 
Canterbury pilgrims; ‘“ Monk,” however, normally appears much further down the of Bru 
list. See Ruth Mohl, The Three Estates in Medieval and Renaissance Literature 108, Il. 
(Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 114; New as doe 
York, 1933), passim. It is probably no more than accident that “ Knight ” and Unprin 
“ Abbot ” tend to be juxtaposed in the Dance of Death; see the convenient lists A poet 
in James M. Clark, The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance moralis 
(Glasgow, 1950), pp. 114-8. ' abbot: 
+8 Lancelot in La Mort le Roi Artus, ed. H. Oskar Sommer, The Vulgate Version 
of the Arthurian Romances (Washington, D. C., 1913), VI, 387-9; Guillaume in Le § 
Moniage Guillaume, ed. Wilhelm Cloetta (SATF; Paris, 1906). For the theme : 17G 
generally, see Theodor Walker, Die altfranzdsischen Dichtungen vom Helden im © pp. Qn’ 
Kloster (Diss., Tiibingen, 1910). Plowm 
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other traditional observations on knights and monks employed 
by Chaucer in the General Prologue, includes the comment, 


And thise abbotes and priours don asein here rihtes; 
Hii riden wid hauk and hound, and contrefeten knihtes."* 


The “ Complaint of the Ploughman,” in a passage made up of 
the conventional accusations, says that the monk 


.. . rideth on a courser as a knight, 
With hauke or with hounds eke, 
With brooches or ouches on his hood."® 


Something like the same comparison can be drawn piecemeal 
from Piers Plowman, where the worldly religious—clearly a 
monk—is condemned in a picture much like those already 
quoted (B, X, 308-9), closely followed by a sharp opposition 
favoring secular lordship at the expense of a secularized 
monasticism (317-31); earlier, hunting has been presented as 
a proper and useful occupation of knights (VI, 30-3) .“° Scornful 
comparisons of churchmen to knights and lords were not, of 
course, a monopoly of the monks."’ 


In the General Prologue there appear to be four basic, con- 
secutive parallels between the descriptions of the Knight and 
the Monk, each making some use of details that in themselves 
are quite traditional. The first and most obvious correspond- 
ence is in the introductory lines on each (italics mine) : 


** Thomas Wright (ed.), The Political Songs of England from the Reign of John 
to that of Edward II (Camden Society, No. 6; London, 1839), p. 329, ll. 121-2. 
Note also ll. 261-3 (p. 335) and General Prologue 69-71. 

*®© Thomas Wright (ed.), Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History 
(Rolls Series, No. 14; London, 1859), I, 334. 

*° Ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1886), I, 308-11; 196-7. See also Robert Mannyng 
of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall (EETS, OS 119; London, 1901), I, 
108, ll. 3083-92. Wycliffe complains that religious, including monks, hold land just 
as does the knight by his knight-service, The English Works of Wyclif Hitherto 
Unprinted, ed. F. D. Matthew (EETS, OS 74, 1880), pp. 384-85; see also p. 117. 
A poem in the Carmina Burana, ed. Alfons Hilka and Otto Schumann, I, 1, “ Die 
moralisch-satirischen Dichtungen” (Heidelberg, 1930), p. 6, str. 6, describes the 
abbot: 
monachos 

horret 


laude 
inescatur 


Militibus mundalia fraude 
Gaudet colit insidiatur. 
7G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), 
pp. 277, 288. And see the rather different figure of priests as God’s knights, Piers 
Plowman B, XI, 285-8, 304; Skeat, pp. 356-7. 
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A Knyaut ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie.... (43-5) 


A Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 

An outridere, that loved venerie.... (165-6) 
The opening formula is of course repeated to introduce the 
Friar and the Clerk, and is obviously formed around the mono- 
syllabic designations of all four; but it contributes at least an 
echo to the effect. The contrast between the sober reserve of 
“a worthy man” and the ironic enthusiasm of “ a fair for the 
maistrie ” is worth noticing. But it is the double correspondence 
between Il. 45 and 166 that seems intended to establish the 
parallel, and so to provide the necessary orientation for the 
correspondences that follow.’* Both echoes have of course an 
ironic point of their own: the Monk’s presumably easy job 
of “ outridere ” recalls the Knight’s more arduous “ riding out,” 
while the difficult but glorious “ chivalrie ” loved by the Knight 
finds its rhyming parallel in a baser profession of arms, the 
relatively undemanding and suspect “ venerie.” *® 


The next thing we learn about the Knight is his enthusiastic 
loyalty to the ideal he represents (45-50); the Monk is out- 
spokenly rebellious against his nominal ideal (173-7, 182, 188) . 
We may notice in passing that his “ How shal the world be 
served? ” (187), so conspicuously inappropriate for a monk, is 
precisely the question the Knight is obliged to ask, and has 
apparently asked and answered to good purpose; the Monk, 
having unconsciously parodied the question by asking it at all, 
can answer it only by being “ a prikasour aright.” 


Third, we are launched into an account of the Knight’s 
campaigns, which swings us back and forth across Europe in 
a grand review of recent Christian heroism, reaches its peak in 


*® This appears to be Chaucer’s habitual procedure—not a very surprising one—in 
handling a series of allusions within a limited passage. See the similar observation 
on his description of the Prioress made by John Livingston Lowes, “Simple and 
Coy,” Anglia, XXXIII (1910), 440. 

1°T pass over in the present article what appears to me a very probable string of 
sexual allusions in the description of the Monk, beginning with the word “ venerie ” 
—somewhat like those in the prose “ Magister Golyas de quodam abbate,” ed. 
Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes (Camden 
Society, No. 17; London, 1841), especially p. xli. 
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At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 
And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 
In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo, (61-3) 
and ends with the matter-of-fact line suggesting—like the 
ending of the Chanson de Roland, if less dramatically—the 
ceaseless labor of those who do God’s work in the world: 
Agayn another hethen in Turkye. (66) 
The Monk hunts rabbits (189-92) . 

The final contrast lies in the description of the clothing and 
equipment of the pair. The Knight is “ nat gay ”—a description 
surely including some degree of litotes, developed as it immedi- 
ately is by the picture of his rough and battle-stained clothing 
(75-6). The suggestive details given of the Monk’s array (193- 
7) form of course the strongest possible contrast. The non- 
committal praise of the Knight’s horses— 


His hors were goode.... (74) 
—is paralleled and surpassed by the emphatic 
... his hors in greet estaat (203) 
and the comparison is filled out by the additional references of 


ll. 168-70 and 207. 
These correspondences *°—occupying practically the whole of 


*°We may round out the picture with three lesser possibilities: 
restrained eloquence of 


First, the 
He was a verray, parfit gentil knyght (72) 

is perhaps echoed by the more exclamatory, but comparatively empty and surely 
ironic summary of the Monk, 


Now certeinly he was a fair prelaat. (204) 


Second, there may well be an ironic contrast between the characterization of the 
luxury-loving Monk as “a manly man” (167) and of the heroic veteran of fifteen 
battles as “as meeke as is a mayde.” Third, there is the possibility that the old 
heroic ideal of sapientia et fortitudo which is used straightforwardly to describe the 
Knight— 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys_ (68) 
—is echoed in the Host’s later description of the Monk, with a subtle contamination 
of sapientia by “ wily ” and a shift from heroic fortitudo to mere physical condition 
(incidentally rather like the descriptions of the Miller and of his apparent counter- 
part Robin in the Miller’s Tale): 

. .. @ governour, wily and wys, 

And therewithal of brawnes and of bones, 

A wel farynge persone for the nones. (VII, 1340-2) 
On sapientia et fortitudo with reference to Chaucer and his time, see Frederick 
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each description, following the same order in each, and forming 
a pattern paralleled in none of the descriptions of the other 
pilgrims—seem to me to point to the description of the Monk 
as a deliberate parody on that of the Knight. The immediate 
implication of course is that the hunting monk is himself a 
cheap imitation of knighthood, able to ape its manner but 


debarred by his very way of life from its positive achievements, | 


Dependent ironies are not hard to find—as for example the fact 


that the trappings of “ knighthood ” incongruously prominent ] 


in this monk are mostly absent in this knight; or the suggestion 
that the Knight by his adherence to old ideals does the work of 
fourteenth-century Christendom, while the Monk by flouting 


them does nothing and so betrays his contemporary world as | 
well as the ideals themselves. Before proceeding to our subject ~ 


proper, let us notice that the Knight and the Monk are paired 


again momentarily in the Miller’s Prologue, in the Host’s | 


demand with its possibly significant phrasing (italics mine) : 


Now telleth ye, sir Monk, if that ye konne, 
Somwhat to quite with the Knyghtes tale.** (I, 3118-9) 


III 


If my proposal so far is acceptable, the Knight’s interruption 
of the Monk’s Tale becomes a further important part—in fact 
the climax, so far as the Canterbury Tales go **—of this pairing 
and opposition of Knight and Monk; so considered, it becomes 
one more in the series of dramatic confrontations that play so 
large a part in the vitality of the links and prologues. It 
utilizes the contrasts already established between Knight and 
Monk, but enriches and complicates them by adding the 


Tupper, Types of Society in Medieval Literature (New York, 1926), pp. 33-8; and 
Will Héraucourt, Die Wertwelt Chaucers: Die Wertwelt einer Zeitwende (Kultur- 
geschichtliche Bibliothek, N.F., 3. Reihe, Untersuchungen: Bd. I; Heidelberg, 
1939), pp. 78-81 et passim. 

** The use of “quite” seems to gain point from its stronger repetitions here 
(3127), in the Reeve’s Prologue (3916), and in the Reeve’s Tale (4824). The force 
of the Reeve’s uses is obvious; for a suggestion on the significance of the Miller’s, 
see William Frost, “An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale,” RES, XXV 
(1949), 303. 

*? The recent trend in favor of the order defended by Robert A. Pratt, “ The Order 
of the Canterbury Tales,’ PMLA, LXVI (1951), 1141-67, would of course support 
the kind of continuity I am proposing, by moving the Knight’s interruption much 
closer to the General Prologue. 
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further, partly ironic, opposition between the literary prefer- 
ences of the two. The resulting pattern seems to me to include 
at least three aspects, which may be loosely thought of as 
“literary ” or “ artificial ”; “ psychological ”; and “ philosophi- 
cal.” I do not of course mean to insist that the subject bore any 
such nice division in Chaucer’s mind, nor am I sure on which 
of these aspects, if any, his primary emphasis was intended to 
fall; I should not even like to argue strongly that Chaucer 
intended all three general kinds of significance, though I suspect 
that in some form or other he probably did. 

On the level of what might be called literary artifice—the 
manipulation of incongruities as such—the Knight’s interrup- 
tion of the Monk is at its simplest an unexpected confrontation 
between pseudo-knight and knight. Further, however, it pro- 
duces a comic situation in which each displays a literary taste 
seemingly at odds with the rest of his character: the soft-living, 
slack, materialistic Monk voicing the de casibus judgment of 
the very prosperity to which he seems so attached, and the 
battle-hardened, dutiful, idealistic Knight apparently pleading 
for escape literature. One is tempted to the conjecture that if 
the Knight had begun the Monk’s Tale and the Monk had 
interrupted him in just this way, their opposition would seem— 
on the surface—a good deal more consistent with their char- 
acterization in the General Prologue. But the comic picture 
has also a larger frame, brought into existence by the Knight’s 
fulfillment of the chivalric ideal as against the Monk’s negation 
of the monastic ideal; as the Host has already exclaimed, in 
what is if nothing else a comment on the incongruity between 
the theory of monasticism and this representative of it, 


I pray to God, yeve hym confusioun 
That first thee broghte unto religioun! (VII, 1943-4) 


Now in at least a superficial sense de casibus “ tragedy,” with 
its emphasis on the instability of worldly “ prosperitee,” would 
be far from inappropriate in the mouth of a really worthy 
representative of monasticism; and the Knight’s objections 
would be less surprising from a less perfect exponent of 
Christian chivalry—Professor Malone’s forthright man of his 
hands, perhaps, or at the other end of the scale the courtly 
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Sir Gawain of Wace * or of Chrétien in the Perceval or of 
Wolfram. The Knight’s interruption, then, completes a sort of 
double chiasmus worked out in terms of character and speech, 
in which the Monk’s tale, seemingly at odds with his individual 
character, is broadly in keeping with the ideal of which he 
himself is an inadequate representative; while the Knight’s 
opinions, which appear suspiciously shallow for his own ideally 
conceived character, accord well enough with what might be 
expected of some more nearly actual or more conventionally 
romantic representatives of knighthood. The fact that both 
pronouncements bear quite a different force in the profounder 
light of Boethian thought (as will apear shortly) does not, 
I think, nullify the effect of this comparatively superficial 
pattern. 

One naturally asks whether this pattern completed by the 
Knight’s interruption may not contain also its core of psycho- 
logical truth. Demonstration is clearly impossible; but I at 
least am rather impressed by the fact that the literary tastes 
of both characters seem to complement the makeup of their 
“ actual ” lives as presented in the General Prologue. For the 
war-worn Knight, with his fifteen deadly battles and his three 
foes killed in the lists, to prefer stories in which life’s darker 
turns are minimized or ignored, is perhaps at one level not so 
much an artificed incongruity as a bit of accurate insight. And 
so also for the comfortable, apparently untroubled Monk: 
does not the very enjoyment of literary “tragedy ” (whether 
grounded in a complex theory of xa@apovs or in the simpler 
de casibus formula) presuppose at least some degree of personal 
detachment from major hardship or misfortune? And if so, 
might not an altogether cloudless material existence provide the 
very climate in which a taste for tales of unrelieved calamity 
and somber reflection on the ways of Fortune could be expected 
to flourish? 

But I believe that the Knight’s interruption of the Monk’s 
Tale completes another more important pattern, embracing also 
the Knight’s Tale and bordering on the philosophical in its 
theme. The influence of Boethius’ De Consolatione on Chaucer 

*8 There is a rather similar point of view, for example, in Gawain’s charming little 


defense of the joys of peace, Roman de Brut, ll. 10765-72, ed. Ivor Arnold (SATF; 
Paris, 1940), II, 563-4. 
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is admittedly so essential and pervasive that evidence of it 
almost anywhere in his work is not in itself remarkable; yet it 
should be equally clear that of all the Canterbury Tales the 
Knight’s Tale and the Monk’s Tale are by a good margin the 
most obviously saturated with Boethian references.* Both 
tales, besides, deal in a particularly direct way with the very 
stuff of the De Consolatione, as does also the Knight’s inter- 
ruption. In the following pages I will try to show that the 
Monk’s Tale is in Boethian terms a philosophically inadequate 
representation of “evil” fortune; that the Knight’s Tale (so 
far as this pattern is concerned) is a philosophically true repre- 
sentation of good fortune apparently evil; and that the Knight’s 
interruption is a protest against the philosophical limitations of 
the Monk’s Tale, as well as a reminder that philosophical truth 
may also be found in works dealing with obvious good fortune. 

The view of the Monk’s Tale as a philosophically shallow 
performance is of course no innovation.” More recently, D. 
W. Robertson has suggested its interpretation as a series of 
Christian tragedies brought about by the pride resulting from 
material good fortune, and its consequent vices.** In any case, 
I think it can be shown that from the larger viewpoint of the 
De Consolatione, the presentation of Fortune in the Monk’s 
Tale must be looked on as philosophically incomplete. Accord- 
ing to Boethius as translated by Chaucer, 


... 80 as al fortune, whethir so it be joyeful fortune or aspre fortune, 
is yeven eyther bycause of gerdonynge or elles of exercisynge of 
goode folk, or elles bycause to punysschen or elles chastisen 
schrewes; thanne is alle fortune good, the whiche fortune is certeyn 
that it be either ryghtful or elles profitable.** 


** Bernard L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius 
(Princeton, 1917), p. 150, under “ Verbal Influence” indicates 48 lines affected in 
the Knight’s Tale and 61 in the Monk’s Tale; the closest competitors are the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale with 21 and the Merchant’s Tale with 20. This pattern does not hold 
in his “ General Influence ” and “ Total ” columns, but I take his “ Verbal Influence ” 
to be most important in giving a recognizably Boethian character to the works. On 
the references to the Boethian hierarchy in the Knight’s Tale, see especially R. M. 
Lumiansky, “ Chaucer’s Philosophical Knight,” Tulane Studies in English, III 
(1952), 58-7; reproduced in his Of Sondry Folk: The Dramatic Principle in the 
Canterbury Tales (Austin, 1955), pp. 34-8. 

*° It is well expressed by Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), pp. 129-36. 

°°“ Chaucerian Tragedy,” ELH, XIX (1952), 1-11. 

"IV, pr. 7; Robinson, p. 484. 
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In the Monk’s Tale the punishment of wicked men—specifically 


tion,”* by the fall and repentance of Nabugodonosor. In these 
stories there appears to be some attempt also to combine 
Fortune’s role as leveller of the proud with her place in the 
Boethian hierarchy as ultimately an agent of God—most notice- 
ably in the story of Balthasar (2186-90; 2209-14; 2218-20; 2223- 
5). Adam and Sampson are presumably examples of offenders 
corrected by Fortune, and Lucifer is exempt from Fortune’s 
power altogether. In the other “ tragedies,” there seems to be 
at least considerable question as to whether pride is the 
intended theme; I prefer to interpret them as examples of 
gratuitous calamity, governed by the limited human concept of 
a meaninglessly shifting Fortune.” 


But whatever precise analysis one cares to make of the 


here, proud men—is clearly represented by the falls of | 
Balthasar, Nero, Olofernes, Antiochus, and Cresus; their correc- | 








ATOR 


individual stories in the Monk’s Tale, they certainly fall short : 
of the Boethian philosophy of Fortune implicit in the quotation | 


above. Fortune, whatever its material appearances, is always 


good in its ultimate effects. The correction of wicked men | 
speaks for itself. The punishment of the wicked is also a good, | 


even for those punished; since a wicked life is really misery, either 
its constraint or its sudden termination or its mitigation by 
some amount of just suffering must decrease its misery by 
decreasing its wickedness.*° With respect to good men, manifest 
good fortune presents little difficulty. Apparent bad fortune is 
really good when bestowed on good men, in that it “ exercises ” 
them in various ways.** In the Monk’s Tale, the most nearly 
satisfactory accounts from the Boethian point of view are those 
of proud men, whose falls present little surface difficulty with 


78 The Latin is “ puniendi corrigendive improbos causa”; Wilhelm Weinberger 
(ed.), Ancii Manlii Severini Boethii Philosophiae Consolationis Libri Quinque 
(CSEL, Vol. LXVII; Vienna, 1934), p. 104. 

2° Robertson, p. 11, discussing the tragedy of Cenobia, emphasizes her devotion 
to costly array, dignity, and power, all unstable gifts of Fortune; but I can find 
no mention of such a devotion, and no such general emphasis, in the tale as told. 
In the story of Hugelino, one might perhaps see in the closing reference to Dante’s 
account (2459-62) a significant allusion to the treason for which Ugolino is 
condemned to the ninth circle (Inf. 33); but such an interpretation is at best 
questionable. 
8° TV, pr. 4; Robinson, pp. 425-6. 

31 IV, pr. 6; Robinson, p. 432. 
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regard to the justness of Fortune. Even these accounts are phi- 
losophically incomplete, however, in that they ignore the higher 
reality according to which all fortune is good, and emphasize 
instead the material wretchedness of the falls through pride, in 
accord with the judgment of the vulgar: 


“And what seistow of that othir fortune,’ quod sche, “ that, 
although it be aspre and restreyneth the schrewes by ryghtful tor- 
ment, weneth aught the peple that it be good? ” 

“Nay,” quod I, “ but the peple demeth that it is moost wrecchid 
of alle thingis that mai ben thought.” * 


The other “ tragedies ” of the Monk’s Tale, if they are explained 
as falls through pride and the other vices, would come under 
the same judgment; if, as I believe, they represent rather the 
workings of a traditionally fickle Fortune, their point of view is 
at best equally facile and is even more limited, in that it ignores 
also the ordered role of Fortune in the Boethian hierarchy. 

Even apart from this ultimately negative quality, however, 
the Monk’s presentation of Fortune seems narrowly material- 
istic from the viewpoint of the De Consolatione. Whatever 
degree of importance we allow to pride and its consequent 
vices in the falls presented, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the tale is organized even more basically around the anti- 
thesis between material prosperity and adversity; and this 
antithesis is lamented with comparatively little real Boethian 
orientation: 


I wol biwaille, in manere of tragedie, 

The harm of hem that stoode in heigh degree, 

And fillen so that ther nas no remedie 

To brynge hem out of hir adversitee. 

For certein, whan that Fortune list to flee, 

Ther may no man the cours of hire withholde. 

Lat no man truste on blynd prosperitee; 

Be war by thise ensamples trewe and olde. (1991-8) 


To Boethius, on the contrary, the important antithesis is not 
that between pleasant and unpleasant fortune at all, but 
between the moral qualities of the men who receive it: 


“... alle fortune, what so evere it be, of hem that ben eyther in 
possessioun of vertu, or in the encres of vertu, or elles in the pur- 


*? TV, pr. 7; Robinson, p. 434. 
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chasynge of vertu, that thilke fortune is good; and that alle fortune for th 
is ryght wikkid to hem that duellen in schrewidnesse.” and t 
(As who seith: “ And thus weneth nat the peple.”) ** 





I would offer the suggestion, in fact, that by mingling obvious oe 
falls through pride with others that seem rather the outcome of | other 
blind Fortune, Chaucer may be pointing up this very difference | prys 
between the outlook of the Monk and the theme of the De | Th 
Consolatione. In the Boethian system there would necessarily B the ‘ 
be a world of difference between the fortune of an unambigu- | phica 
ously wicked man like Nero and that of Hercules as presented | of Fc 
by both Chaucer and Boethius; ** or between either of them and pract 
Chaucer’s noncommittal account of Barnabo and his fortune. furth 


In the materialistic world of the Monk’s Tale, all fall with | 
something like an equal crash. ; 
I am not of course trying to prove that these limitations | 


themselves would necessarily make the Monk’s Tale defective | vi 1 
as a literary work, even apart from the possibility of ther) je 
being “ weaknesses ” consciously created for the sake of alarger’ Deo ¢ 
pattern; not every story, I suppose, is bound to explore the most 
universal design, much less according to the plan of the De} Book 
Consolatione. Rather, my point is that in the context of| a fw 


Knight's Tale, Knight’s interruption, and the contrast between Knig 
Knight and Monk themselves, the failure of the Monk’s Tale} inter 
to go beyond a fragmentary human view of Fortune becomes} worl 
highly significant. Now if my observations on the Monk’s Tale mate 
have been so far sound, the obvious antithesis to it is the much 7 F Boet 
more fully Boethian Knight's Tale, with its emphasis on the | with 








meaningful place of Fortune in God’s ordered scheme and its | The | 
ultimate “ yea ” to the order of things as against the consider- an 
able implicit “nay” of the Monk’s Tale. In terms of the) ™™© 
Boethian summary of fortunes quoted earlier, the Knight’s Tale | be , 
is an analysis of the most difficult possibility of all: apparently | — 
evil fortune, sent for the “ exercise ” of good men. Compare, for | Or 
example, the career of Palamon with the suggestions of Boethius ka sd 
on the mysteries of apparently undeserved calamity: an 

. . and other folk he suffreth to ben travailed with harde things, rs : 

°° Tbid. ; ™6 

** In Boethius, IV, m. 7; Robinson, p. 435. q ** Se 
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for that thei scholden confermen the vertues of corage by the usage 
and the exercitacioun of pacience.* 


Or compare Theseus’ comments on the death of Arcite (I, 3047- 
61) with Boethius on the same general subject: “ And many 
other folk han bought honourable renoun of this world by the 
prys of glorious deth....”* 


The final pronouncement on Fortune in the Knight’s Tale is 
the great speech of Theseus (2987-3066) ; the highest philoso- 
phical reaches of the Monk’s Tale are the popular recognition 
of Fortune as the leveller of the proud and a brief hint at the 
practical Stoic antidote for evil fortune, with no sign of its 
further immense implications in the De Consolatione: 


Ful wys is he that kan hymselven knowe! (2139) 


Even the specific Boethian references in the two tales support 
this basic difference; Jefferson’s lists show that while the Monk’s 
Tale borrows almost exclusively from Books II and III of the 
De Consolatione, the borrowings in the Knight’s Tale are 
mostly from the great philosophic treatment of Fortune in 
Book IV.*’ This opposition between the two tales is of course 
a further important contribution to the opposition between 
Knight and Monk already discussed; and at this level of 
interpretation the Monk, in his strong attachment to the 
world’s goods, seems a remarkably apt spokesman for the 
materialistic view of Fortune presented in his tale.** But the 
Boethian theme of the Knight’s Tale is certainly not identical 
with the views the Knight expresses in interrupting the Monk. 
The speech of Theseus embraces earthly calamity by absorbing 
it into the Divine scheme; the Knight’s later remarks seem 
aimed at an unrealistic ignoring of it. What relation do the 


two views bear to one another and, together, to the Monk’s 
Tale? 


One important preliminary distinction is that while Theseus 
(or the Knight through Theseus, or Chaucer through both of 
them) is talking about life itself, the Knight later is talking 


*° TV, pr. 6; Robinson, p. 432. 

8° Ibid. 

57 Op cit., pp. 142-5. 

8° See Boethius, II, pr. 5 through pr. 6; Robinson, pp. 391-4. 
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about literature, the representation of life. Another is that both 
Knight's Tale and Monk’s Tale bear the relation of “ fiction ” 
to the “ reality ” of the Knight’s interruption and what follows. 
Still another is that although both Theseus and the Knight 
express their views in fairly universal terms, the Knight’s 
remarks are presented as much more the spontaneous product 
of their immediate situation, and are less likely to be definitively 
worded. Now my argument so far has been that the Monk’s 
Tale deals incompletely and so to some extent falsely with the 
apparent “bad” fortune of some wicked men, and probably 
also with the apparent “ bad ” fortune of some men not to be 
thought of as wicked, with emphasis on the mutability of 
Fortune herself; and that the Knight's Tale by contrast presents 
one kind of true picture—genuine order and good fortune under- 
lying the apparent chaos and bad fortune sent to good men for 
the purpose of “ exercising ” them. But in Boethian terms there 
is still another possibility, in the good fortune sent to good men 
simply as reward, or to preserve them in virtue—apparent order 
and good fortune, that is, which really are order and good 
fortune: 


“ But what seistow of the merye fortune that is yeven to goode 
folk in gerdoun? Demeth aught the peple that it is wikkid? ” 

“Nay forsothe,” quod I; “ but thei demen, as it soth is, that it 
is ryght good.” *® 


It is the mention of this much simpler possibility that I take 
to be combined with the Knight’s protest to the Monk. To the 
teller of the Knight’s Tale, the Monk’s Tale is a “greet disese ” 
fundamentally because it is not wholly true; human misfortune 
cannot be truly represented at so simple a level. If we are to 
have such comparatively unphilosophical stories, the Knight 
continues in effect, those that tell of pleasant fortune are “ joye 
and greet solas ” and “ gladsom ”—fundamentally because the 
appearances set forth in even such stories can give a true 
account of simple good fortune; and perhaps also because stories 
of good fortune are in any case likely to represent with a greater 
degree of poetic truth the reality of an ordered and ultimately 
beneficent universe. Speaking as he is here of stories at a par- 


°° TV, pr. 7; Robinson, p. 434. Italics mine. 
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ticular level of sophistication (and possibly, through his own 
protest to the Monk, having fallen realistically into the broad 
language of opposites) , the Knight makes no attempt to cover 
all the theoretical possibilities—saying nothing, for example, 
about the much more complicated theme of apparent evil 
fortune which has already been eloquently treated in his own 
tale, or about the awkward possibility of pleasant fortune 
lastingly bestowed on wicked men.*® The former reticence 
might of course be looked on also as further illustration of his 
characteristic modesty (I, 69). If, as I suspect, the Monk’s 
unsuccessful attempt to tell a story on the same general theme 
as that of the Knight’s Tale is to be taken as one more futile 
effort to ape the ways of “knighthood” as he understands 
them, this courteous but meaningful interruption by the Knight 
becomes for him the most crushing of receptions. 

I believe, then, that the Knight’s Tale and the kind of story 
described in the Knight’s interruption complement one another 
as the two broad possibilities for a true literary presentation of 
Boethian fortune as it affects good men; and that taken together 
they form on the one hand a complement to the presentation of 
the fortunes of wicked men in the Monk’s Tale, and on the 
other a semi-tacit criticism by the Knight of the philosophical 
inadequacy of the Monk’s Tale. This theme as a whole, to- 
gether with the more superficial pattern of incongruities and 
possible psychological motives discussed earlier, I propose as 
an answer to the questions raised in Section I of this paper. 
All these patterns of course grow out of—and in turn work 
strongly to reinforce—the basic contrast between the Knight 
and the Monk themselves, and the many further contrasts 
stemming from their relation to the ideals of chivalry and mo- 
nasticism. And now Chaucer, having written the climax to the 
whole theme in the Knight’s speech to the Monk, proceeds to 
cap it ironically. The Host, who obviously lacks even the 
philosophy necessary to comprehend the Monk’s picture of 
Fortune, breaks in to agree confusedly with the Knight: 


“His very language in Il. 2775-8, compared with the De Consolatione, IV, pr. 1 
through pr. 4 (see especially, in Robinson, p. 419, ll. 56-62; p. 420, Il. 8-12, 77-88; 
p. 423, ll. 62-5; and all of pp. 425-6), should be enough to show that if he is 
speaking within the pattern I have proposed, the possible pleasant fortune of the 
wicked cannot be included in his “ prosperitee.” 
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“ Ye,” quod oure Hooste, “ by seint Poules belle! 
Ye seye right sooth; this Monk he clappeth lowde. 
He spak how Fortune covered with a clowde 

I noot nevere what; and als of a tragedie 

Right now ye herde, and, pardee, no remedie 

It is for to biwaille ne compleyne 

That that is doon, and als it is a peyne, 

As ye han seyd, to heere of hevynesse....” (2780-7) 


The sturdy optimism of ignorance, separated from Boethian 
optimism by a universe of possible pessimisms, has recognized 
and hailed what to its uncritical vision looks very like an ally. 
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SPENSER’S CALENDAR 
OF CHRISTIAN TIME 


BY ROBERT ALLEN DURR 


The Shepheardes Calender is more intricate than we had 
understood, and yet it is simpler too. It may be regarded not 
as an assemblage of fundamentally dissociated exercises in the 
pastoral mode but as a kind of fugue whose complexities of 
counterpoint and flux of figures converge upon that point of 
firm repose which is its clear and single theme. But Spenser 
chose to assign his venerable subject new and exciting instru- 
ments, and we have been all this while recovering from their 
fascination. Now, however, that we are attending more closely 
to the composition,’ we are finding it both more consonant and 
more meaningful. 

Most recently and provocatively, A. C. Hamilton has argued 
that the Calender is to be read for more than its prosodic 
innovations and biographical innuendoes, that on the contrary 
it possesses the kind of unity we have come to expect of poetry.” 
His interpretation in its dominant focus looks in the right 
direction and discerns important aspects of the total configura- 
tion. But I do not believe it reveals that totality nor that it 
discovers the principle of its unity. For to Hamilton the poem 
splits into two sets of eclogues representing two opposed 
worlds. The three Recreative months, “ March,” “ Aprill,” and 
“ Avgvst,” function in his scheme only as foils to the other 
Moral and Plaintive months; they are mere “ artifice ” evocative 
of the “ pagan pastoral world,” while the latter mirror the real 
world of fallen nature. In thus elaborating E. K.’s plan, 
Hamilton cuts the cake a little differently and a little more, but 
he cuts it. 


There have conventionally been recognized three strands in 
*See, e.g., D. C. Allen, “On Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” SP, LIII (1956), 141-158. 


*“The Argument of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender,” ELH, XXIII (1956), 171- 
182. 
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the Calender—love, religion, and poetry—and the question has 
been how they relate, what is the basis of their conjunction. 
Does Spenser deal with one and then drop it to take up another: 
Is he dealing only with love in “ March,” or only with theology 
in “ Maye,” or only with poetry in “ October?” Why are such 
apparently disparate concerns yoked together in one poem? 
Is our only recourse to select this or that group as “ the heart ” 
of the work? 

The present paper contends that The Shepheardes Calender 
is a coherent entity whose trinity of topics consubstantiate a 
single theme. For Spenser’s is that most difficult Renaissance 
construction, the three-part polyphonic harmony: and what we 
have accepted as changes of theme are in reality the successive 
emergences of its constituent melodies. The typical Elizabethan 
tapestry (to switch metaphors) greets the eye with a melange 
of foliage, birds, and swains, and such a chaos of delights is all 
we have seen thus far in Spenser’s poem; but I hope to reveal 
that our poet has succeeded in weaving his devious strands 
into a unified design. 

The governing subject of Spenser’s pastoral is very old and 
always vital. It is the contrast between good and bad shep- 
herds: more broadly, between the humble children of God and 
the proud partisans of Lucifer, between the life of the eternal 
spirit and the death of the transient flesh. The lesson it teaches 
is one taught before by Saint Augustine and the Middle Ages: 
“ Love, but beware what you love. Love of God and love of 
neighbor is called charity; love of the world and love of temporal 
things is called cupidity.”* There are no pagans in The 
Shepheardes Calender: protagonist and antagonist are both 
types of the Christian governor, whether robed as prince, poet, 
or priest. The former (Hobbinol, Thenot, and Piers) care more 
for their flocks and their obligations to God than for their bodily 
joys and worldly ambitions; but the latter (Palinode, Cuddie, 
and Morrel) seek their own ends in neglect of their charge and 
in profanation of their office. Between them, like Everyman 
between the Virtues and Vices, stands Colin, and in him the 
drama and tension center. Paganism has nothing to do with 
the real issues of Spenser’s debate beyond providing its generic 


® Enarratio in Psalmum, XXXzI, ii. 5; PL, 36.260. 
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properties, its literal level of action; for those issues derive 
from a universe conceived as wholly Christian. The pastoral 
genre with its shepherds and flocks constitutes the material of 
the poem, just as the fairyland of epical romance with its 
knights and dragons constitutes the material of The Faerie 
Queene; it is the clay the artist molds; but while it may origin- 
ate in pagan Greece and Rome it embodies a Christian subject. 
Le Compost et Kalendrier des Bergiers is closer in spirit to these 
eclogues than Virgil and Marot. Our poem is another mirror 
for magistrates, a “ theatre wherein be represented as wel the 
miseries & calamities that follow the voluptuous Worldlings, as 
also the greate ioyes and plesures which the faithfull do enioy.” 
Its text is Ezekiel xxxiv: Thus saith the Lord God unto the 
shepherds; Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed 
themselves! should not the shepherds feed the flocks? And it is 
John x.ii: I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep. 


I 


One of the first things we learn about Colin Clout is that 
he is not now a good shepherd. 
Thou feeble flocke, whose fleece is rough and rent, 
Whose knees are weake through fast and euill fare: 


Mayst witnesse well by thy ill gouernement, 
Thy maysters mind is ouercome with care. (“ Ian.” 43-6) 4 


His “ care ” is his unrequited love for Rosalinde, and what kind 
this love is we know by its effects. Colin disdains Hobbinol’s 
“clownish gifts”; he hands them over to his mistress. We 
need not recall the eighth and ninth books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics or Musidorus’ chastisement of his friend’s “ bastarde 
Love ” for the maiden Philoclea; Spenser has himself frequently 
expounded the nature and laws of friendship and reviled the 
perversions of the lusts of the flesh. Nearest to hand is E. K.’s 
gloss—which his Renaissance reader probably considered re- 
dundant, since he would have recognized at once that Hob- 
binol’s attachment to Colin was set in contrast to Colin’s for 
Rosalinde, that it was to be aligned rather with Socrates’ love 


“All quotations are from Spenser’s Minor Poems, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 
1910). 
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for Aleybeades (“yet not Alcybeades person, but hys soule 
...’) and was clearly to be distinguished from “ the love 
whiche enflameth men with lust toward woman kind.” But as 
the Calender in toto defines it, this motif of friendship in the 
poem relates more strictly to its medieval progenitors than to 
either its pagan ancestors or its more secular Renaissance 
cousins. Its nature is rooted in the use to which Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas put the Aristotelean doctrine, for 
in our poem amor amicitiae functions as part of caritas in 
opposition to amor concupiscentiae. Hobbinol is not aside from 
Rosalinde but opposed to her. Spenser is working with his 
classical properties in the way that Aelred of Rievaulx worked 
with Cicero’s De Amicitia. 

As pertinent to our poem as the Greek and Latin pastoral 
tradition is the long history of the contention in the middle 
ages between cupidity and charity. As we listen to Cuddie and 
Thenot, or to Palinode and Piers, we should remember the 
medieval debates between the body and the soul, as well as 
Virgil and Mantuan; we should think of Spenser’s Hymes and 
the third and fourth books of The Faerie Queene, or even of 
Barnabe Googe’s eighth “ eglogue,” as well as of Bishop Grindal 
and the Protestant controversies. As we regard Colin’s dilemma 
we should recall Petrarch’s dialogue with St. Augustine as well 
as his courtly sonnets. 

Colin’s passion for Rosalinde has not only blighted his spring- 
time, weakened his flocks, and perverted his understanding of 
love. It has alienated him from Pan, who on the central level 
of Spenser’s Christian allegory is Christ, Lord of Shepherds. 
The reason Colin breaks his pipes, he tells us, is that while his 
music pleases Pan it does not please Rosalinde: 


Wherefore my pype, albee rude Pan thou please, 
Yet for thou pleasest not, where most I would. ... (67-8) 


However it was for Dante and Petrarch, for Spenser clearly the 
mistress blocks the way to God, she does not conduct to Him. 
For Colin it is not both but either-or: “ All love either ascends 
or descends.” > When we see that he has denied his flock, his 
friend, and his Lord for her, we understand which way he has 
gone. Even the florid Euphues is clear on the issue: “ How 


* St. Augustine, ibid., CXXII.i; PL, 37.1629. 
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curious were we to please our lady, how careless to displease 
our Lord. How devote in serving our goddess, how desperate 
in forgetting our God.” ° 

Hamilton, however, takes the breaking of the pipes to mean 
that Spenser has chosen the “ dedicated life.” One sees how 
Colin’s gesture could, thought of in abstraction from the tect, 
suggest a rejection of the pastoral, inasmuch as the shepherd’s 
pipe is emblematic of the genre; but since, in the terms of 
Spenser’s allegory, piping equals making poetry it is hard to see 
how Colin-Spenser can emerge as any kind of poet by refusing 
to write poetry. Is it not clear that on the contrary Colin has 
forsaken poetry and, hence, his function as pastor-priest? His 
action is precisely opposite to an acceptance of the dedicated 
life, for it sets the seal on his refusal of the Lord’s task and 
consigns him into the power of the blind cupid. 


The first eclogue thus establishes the theme of the whole 
poem. What we had been wont to consider three themes we find 
embodied as one. When Colin breaks his pipes he enacts a 
symbolic gesture which reveals the base nature of his love, 
signals his petulant withdrawal from poetry, and confesses his 
failure as priest. Each aspect implies the other. “ lanvarye ” 
may be designated Plaintive only under the assumption that 
its dominant concern is love. And in a way, this is true—but 
in the same way it is equally true of all the months. For the 
“love theme ” is not merely one strand of the poem, one motif 
recurring in certain eclogues having to do with Rosalinde and 
Colin. In so far as this love is the desire of man for the world 
and the flesh in overt indifference to God, Cuddie in “ Feb- 
rvarie,” Palinode in “ Maye,” Morrel in “ Ivlye,” and Diggon in 
“September ” are as certainly enthralled as he by the eternal 
woman who is the world. Each is a soul drunk on the lotus of 
the sensual moment in Acrasia’s bower. The principle of love 
functions as the poem’s driving force and constitutes its core 
of continuity; for ultimately what Spenser would teach man is 
simply what Christianity has always taught him: 


Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 


° Ed. M. W. Croll and H. Clemens (London, 1916), p. 91. 
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the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. 

And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever. (1 John ii. 15-7) 


The priest, the poet, the governor reveals himself in this 
Christian allegory as either a good or a bad pastor according to 
whether he loves God or the world. “ For when it is asked 
whether or not a man is good,” writes Augustine, “ one does not 
ask what he believes or hopes, but what he loves.” * The only 
meaningful division of the Calender must therefore be that 
between the flesh and the spirit, amor carnis and amor spiritus, 
between love of self and world and love of neighbor and God. 
This grand debate, this psychomachia, is the soul of the poem 
which informs its pastoral substance. 


II 


The discourse in “ Febrvarie ” between Cuddie and Thenot 
develops this central contention in terms of willfulness and 
pride, which is self-love, and submission and humility, which is 
faith. Thenot berates Cuddie for his complaints against the 
unalterable progress of the Lord’s seasons and, much in the 
way of Chaucer’s Duke Theseus, counsels a Boethian accept- 
ance, implying that a shepherd’s business is not to play nor to 
question providence but to believe and to serve: 


And euer my flocke was my chiefe care, 
Winter or Sommer they mought well fare. (23-4) 


Cuddie, impatient of imposition, retorts that were Thenot’s 
years as green as his he would incline otherwise and “ learne to 
carroll of Loue ” (61). But Thenot, as senex, knows that to go 
the way the impulses of the flesh direct, the way of the mere 
animal man, is to saunter to ruin; for as spring goes down to 
winter, youth goes down to death, and “ all that is lent to loue, 
wyll be lost ” (70): 


Then paye you the price of your surquedrie, 
With weeping, and wayling, and misery... . 
For Youngth is a bubble blown vp with breath, 
Whose witt is weakenesse, whose wage is death, 


* Enchiridion, CXVII, 31; PL, 40.286. 
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Whose way is wildernesse, whose ynne Penaunce, 
And stoopegallaunt Age the hoste of Greeuaunce. 
(49-50; 87-90) 


His fable is purposed to convince the young blood of the error 
of his “ surquedrie.” 

The sides of the debate continue as they were, with Thenot’s 
position represented by the oak and Cuddie’s by the briar. Of 
course the oak stands for more than old age; in its religious 
aspect it represents the Catholic Church, as the briar does the 
extreme Puritan faction. More broadly, however, for our pur- 
poses, we may regard the oak as the emblem of venerable 
tradition, of the slow accumulation of the wisdom, here specific- 
ally the Christian wisdom, it conveys to mankind. The briar is, 
like Cuddie, willful and proud in his animal youth, annoyed 
by the remonstrations of age. In his lustiness under the influ- 
ence of spring he has no humilitas and fails to reckon on winter. 
He would be lord of the year regardless of consequences. When 
we first see him he is described as 


a bragging brere, 
Which proudly thrust into Thelement, 
And seemed to threat the Firmament. (115-17) 


Spenser was aware what place pride holds among the deadly 
sins, and perhaps he meant us to recall that first proud creature 
who dared to “ threat the Firmament.” Like Cuddie, and like 
Lucifer, the briar “ causlesse complained ” (148) that it was 
being restricted when in fact it was being protected. In his 
ambition, in his egoism, he wants to be the “ primrose ” of all 
the land (166): 


With painted words tho gan this proude weede, 
(As most vsen Ambitious folke:) 
His colowred crime with craft to cloke. (160-62) 


When he has had his way and reached the eminence he desired, 
for a brief time he lords it: 


Now stands the Brere like a Lord alone, 
Puffed vp with pryde and vaine pleasaunce. (222-23) 


But nothing human can stand alone, and only Christ is truly 
Lord of the year. The upstart worldleing cannot sustain himself 
in the hard world, and “ now gan he repent his pryde to late ” 
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(229). Winter comes bringing the death of all “ vaine plea- 
saunce,” the inevitable death of merely fleshly things. 


Such was thend of this Ambitious brere, 
For scorning Eld. 


The husbandman who with such “furious heate” chopped 
down the oak without pausing to hear its pleas may represent 
Elizabeth, but he is surely a type of intemperance, a precursor 
of Pyrochles, and as such neither a wise governor nor a good 
Christian. 

The moral is clear. Thenot would have Cuddie understand 
that it is not man’s part to live the life of a flower or animal, 
that he cannot exist for the sensuous moment in willfulness and 
pride. Winter comes and cuts off the flower as death the animal. 
Next spring the flower will bloom again, and the animal has 
merely relapsed into earth. But for man there is no return 
from death, and while his body goes back to clay, his immortal 
soul must journey elsewhere. This earthly life is properly no 
more than a preparation for that journey into the Lord’s judg- 
ment. And if we be shepherds, our charge is all the more strict, ' 
for we must then care, not only for ourselves but principally for 
our flocks. Man is to live for God and the hope of heaven, not 
for himself and the passing moment. Self-love is the root of all 
evil: “ The first fall of man was love of self.”* To seize the 
day in the Christian world is to embrace perdition; to climb 
ambition’s ladder is to tumble to hell. 


III 


“March ” is, in Hamilton’s scheme, one of the three Re- 
creative eclogues whose function is simply to portray the 
“ pastoral world” which is rejected (“Ianvarie” and “ Feb- 
rvarie ” represent not the “ pastoral” but the “ real” world). 
And on the face of it there appears to be little contiguity 
between the two eclogues we have just discussed and this 
light-hearted adaptation of Bion and Ronsard. For “ March” 
is light-hearted. The Spenser of my conception is the sage and 
serious poet of Milton’s conception; but he is no “ puritan ” as 
we understand that word. Our poet is no more guilty of 


* St. Augustine, Sermo XCVI. ii. 2; PL, 38.585. 
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extremes than is his own Sir Guyon; his representatives in the 
Calender are not Piers and Palinode but Hobbinol and Thenot. 
If, for Spenser, the poet stood as the most effective of pastors 
it was because in teaching he delighted. The priest may exhort 
and the statesman command, but the poet entices. Spenser, 
through Thenot, admonishes Cuddie, but he understands the 
young man’s heart, even sympathizes with him: if spring, youth, 
beauty, and love could last forever. .. . Thus Willye and 
Thomalin are joyous at nature’s renewal, as Hobbinol and 
Thenot would be. Yet Spenser is careful, even while expressing 
their delight, to leave no doubt as to the ultimate nature of that 
delight; he sounds clear warnings against the full suspension of 
our proper regard. When Willye describes to Thomalin how 
they will “ sporten in delight,/And learne with Lettice to wexe 
light,” he mentions that Flora is calling forth the flowers and 
that Cupid will awake from his sleep in Lethe’s lake. Now, as 
the Gloss informs us, Flora is “ a famous harlot ” who got rich 
in her profession (a notion Spenser shares, significantly, with 
certain church fathers) , and Lethe is in hell, whither the Middle 
Ages consigned the vulgar Eros. Thus when Thomalin reports 
that Cupid is in fact abroad, he refers to him as “ lustie Loue ” 
(26). To be sure there is no mistake, Spenser specifies that 
Cupid hit Thomalin in the heel, about which there is nothing 
in Bion. E. K. explains “ that by wounding in the hele, is meant 
lustfull love. For from the heele (as say the best Phisitions) to 
the previe partes there passe certaine veines and slender 
synnews....” Finally, the gloss on the “ Embleme ” banishes 
all uncertainty as to the implicit moral standard of the eclogue: 
“ Hereby is meant, that all the delights of Loue, wherein wanton 
youth walloweth, be but follye mixt with bitternesse, and sorow 
sawced with repentaunce.” 

We might remark further that Thomalin’s “ digression ” 
about his flock and the wanton ewe is really quite to the point. 
Thomalin in this eclogue plays the part of a kind of magister, 
representing the principle of Anteros,° and in this aside we are 
told that, unlike Willye, he will not entrust his flock to another’s 
care—the pastor wise in the ways of the earthly Eros is a good 
shepherd. Spenser amid the gayety of the season quietly 


°See D. C. Allen, “ Three Poems on Eros,” CL, VIII, 177-93. 





reminds us once again that “vayne iollitie and lustful 
pleasaunce ” are not compatible with a pastor’s high calling. 
The instinctual man may react to the revival of the natural year 
in March, but he must not forget that for man total immersion 
in the cycle of nature can issue only in damnation and death. 


IV 


“ Aprill” is the second of the three Recreative eclogues 
depicting, according to Hamilton, the non-Christian “ pastoral 
mode.” And this pleasant encomium also appears not to be con- 
cerned with the question of good or bad shepherding. How, 
again, is the grand debate continued? The answer is not far to 
seek now that we understand what Colin’s rejection of poetry 
implies. 

Hobbinol grieves for the plight of his friend, but old Thenot, 
ever more stern, cannot sympathize with a man graced with 
the potential of song who wastes his powers in the love of 
woman: 


And hath he skill to make so excellent, 
Yet hath so little skill to brydle loue? (19-20) 


Now for the first time, in the ode Colin had composed for 
“ fayre Eliza ” before his love-blight, we are shown the measure 
of his former abilities, the extent to which he might have 
furthered the pastor-poet’s proper endeavor to sing the praise 
of his Lord and His ministers. The sense of waste Spenser 
intends to convey was strongly expressed by a later propounder 
of these views in a translation from Prudentius peculiarly 
pertinent to Colin: 


A wit most worthy in tryed Gold to shine, 
Immortal Gold! had he sung the divine 
Praise of his Maker . . .’° 


How are we to take this “laye? ” That it was intended in 
part to gain the queen’s patronage is probable, but such is not 
here in question. What is in question is whether Elizabeth 
functions as integrally in the pastoral as she does in fairy land. 
She is called the “ Queene of shepheardes all,” to be sure, but 
has Spenser legitimate artistic grounds for her inclusion in this 


*°Henry Vaughan, The Works, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), II. 389. 
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role? Does her presence reiterate the theme? Is she, and Colin’s 
song in her honor, organic to the Calender? 


Let us notice certain emblematic details in the description of 
the queen. Eliza is dressed in scarlet and “ Ermines white ”; 
the “ Redde rose medled with the White yfere ” (68) is in her 
cheek; and she is crowned with a “ Coronall ” of olive branches 
(“ Oliues bene for peace,/ When wars doe surcease ” (124-5) ). 
These allusions are palpable; E. K. is correct in referring to 
the Tudor union of the houses of York and Lancaster. Before 
Henry VII it should not have been appropriate to allegorize life 
in England in the idyllic mode. But now, after the long and 
terrible War of the Roses, the Tudors—according to their own 
myth—have reinstituted the age of gold. England now is truly 
Arcadian, and, through the grace of God, on her throne sits the 
Virgin Queen, the paragon of the good governor, shepherding 
her flock through years of peace and prosperity. “ Strengthen 
and confirm, O Lord,” her people prayed, “that good work 
which thou hast begun. Inspire our gracious Queen, thy 
servant, and us, thy poor flock with the Holy Spirit... .”™ 
If only her counselors could foster, and the lesser governors of 
the realm emulate her high example! Surely it must be a 
laudable, even a pious, function of the poet as well as of the 
priest so to advance her majesty as to draw men’s souls to her, 
the Lord’s deputy, in obedience and love, and yet gently to 
reiterate “ that therefore the king aught to take more care for 
the wealth of his people than for his own wealth, even as the 
office and duty of a shepherd is, in that he is a shepherd, to feed 
his sheep rather than himself.” *? What higher calling can a man 
know that to work thus in the service of his God, Queen, and 
country? As the Book of Christian Prayers admonishes, “ they 
that are in authority over us are as the helm in a ship, as the 
eye in the body, and as the mind in the soul; and therefore thou, 
O Lord, hast commanded us to further them with our service, 
or succour, and our prayers.” And in such familiar reading as 
this the poet would early have become accustomed to a wider 
application of the term “ shepherd ” than is natural to our 


1“ A Prayer for the Queen’s majesty,” from A Booke of Christian Prayers 
(London, 1578), in Private Prayers of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. W. K. 
Clay (Cambridge, 1851), p. 476. 

%* Thomas More, Utopia, ed. John Warrington (London & New York, 1951), p. 45. 
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specialistic age. As in the Calender itself, all governors, all 
leaders, not only the clergy, were in those Christian times 
subsumed under that august title: 


. .. Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord Jesu Christ, that all those, 
whom thou hast ordained, as shepherds of thy sheep, to rule thy 
people under thee, and specially, that our most gracious sovereign 
lady Elizabeth, and her most honourable council, together with all 
her nobility, clergy, inferior magistrates, and under officers, may be 
so enlightened with the brightness of thy light, so guided by the 
direction of thy Spirit, and so inflamed with the love of thee and of 
thy people committed to their charge, as they may in all cases espy 
the truth, and minister right, equity, and justice, with mercy, 
always having their eyes upon thee, to follow and execute the things 
which thou hast commanded, and not which they themselves list, 
so as they, drawing all together by one line, according to the pattern 
which thou hast set before them, may well and throughly perform 
their charge to thy glory; and we, obediently yielding ourselves to 
their godly commandments, may lead a holy and quiet life under 
them likewise, to the glory of thy name. Amen.* 


This is a “Prayer to be said for all Magistrates,” for all 
shepherds of the great Pan’s flocks. 

But the foolish and petulant Colin, because he seeks his cure 
in earthly satisfaction rather than in the Physician of souls, 
now has degenerated from his appointed task, and is silent. 
Old Thenot shakes his head in pity and reproach: 


And was thilk same song of Colins owne making? 
Ah foolish boy, that is with loue yblent: 

Great pittie is, he be in such taking, 

For naught caren, that bene so lewdly bent. (154-7) 


V 


In the Calender’s orchestration, as “ Ianvarye,” “ Ivne,” and 
“ December ” announce the full measures of the love theme 
implicit throughout, and as “October” sounds the motif of 
poetry most clearly, so do “ Maye” and “September” ex- 
plicitly declare the poem’s religious concern. Yet each motif 
expresses only a part of the major theme which, as the work 
resounds in the mind, subsumes them all into its richer 
harmony. The trinity is in essence a unity. And if, as Coleridge 
tells us, the triangle was named “the first-born of beauty, it 


* Shristian Prayers, p. 482 
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being the first and simplest symbol of multeity in unity,” then 
Spenser’s poem may be acknowledged an individuation true to 
the principle of beauty. “ With what pleasure we trace the 
parts, and their relations to each other, and to the whole! ” * 

Palinode, like Willye, is caught up in the pulsing rebirth of 
the year in spring. This is the “ merry monthe of Maye,” when 
a young man’s fancy turns in consort with the animals. 


Awe bletep after lomb, 
Lhoup after calue cu, 

Bulluc stertep, bucke uertep. 
Murie sing cuccu! 


Though a priest, Palinode envies the careless delights of youth: 


Ah Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge, to thinke, 
How great sport they gaynen with little swinck? (35-6) 


But he forgets that he and those young folks are shepherds; it is 
their place, even now when the impulse of the flesh is strongest, 
to guide their flocks along the way to life and not themselves 
to play the piper’s tune that calls to Acrasia’s bower. As we 
listen to Piers’s stern admonition, we might recall that Colin 
too is a shepherd who has forsaken “ his Lords taske.” 


Those faytours little regarden their charge, 

While they letting their sheepe runne at large, 

Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton meryment. 

Thilke same bene shepeheards for the Deuils stedde, 
That playen, while their flockes be vnfedde. (39-44) 


Piers then looks ahead, as Thenot had, to the great reckoning 
day: 

I muse, what account both these will make, 

The one for the hire, which he doth take, 

And thother for leauing his Lords taske, 

When great Pan account of shepeherdes shall aske. (51-4) 


Palinode reveals the degree of his degeneracy when he replies 
in terms of carpe diem, as though death were the end instead of 
the beginning of life: 


**“ On the Principles of Genial Criticism,” in the Rinehart Coleridge, ed. 
Elisabeth Schneider (New York, 1953), pp. $72, 874. 
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What shoulden shepheards other things tend, 
Then sith their God his good does them send, 
Reapen the fruite thereof, that is pleasure, 

The while they here liuen, at ease and leasure? 
For when they bene dead, their good is ygoe, 
They sleepen in rest, well as other moe. (63-8) 


Milton correctly understands that this shepherd has recanted 
his “ pastorall vow ” and sunk upon the bosom of the world. 
Piers turns the phrase which catches up not only Palinode but 
Colin, Cuddie, Willye, Morrel, and Diggon: “ Ah Palinodie, 
thou art a worldes childe ” (73).... The fable the old priest 
tells is intended to illustrate to his corrupt companion with what 
ease the Prince of this World entraps those souls foolish enough 
to be enticed by his baubles and toys, whether offered in the 
guise of religious paraphernalia or in the form of Helen of Troy. 


VI 


“Tvne,” as Plaintive, has been placed between “ Ianvarye ” 
and “ December ” in that it shows Colin at the nadir of his 
fortunes in love. But “Ivne’s” position in the center of the 
Calender is appropriate for yet another reason. If Piers and 
Palinode have just exemplified the two extremes of shepherding 
in “ Maye,” Spenser now presents his conception of the true 
pastoral harmony of the middle way. We notice at once that, 
as in “ Aprill’s ” picture of Eliza’s Arcadia, there are here music 
and dancing. Spenser was no more an ascetic than he was a 
“ worldes childe ”; his standard is best represented by Hobbinol, 
the philosopher of the tried estate. In September, for example, 
when Diggon in the fervor of his repentance calls for radical 
action against those false shepherds who “ casten too much of 
worlds care,” Hobbinol cautions, 


Better it were, a little to feyne, 
And cleanly couer, that cannot be cured. 
Such il, as is forced, mought nedes be endured. (137-9) 


Again when the over-zealous Diggon insists that it “ sittes not ” 
with shepherds to play or sleep all day but rather “ euer 
liggen in watch and ward ” over their flocks, Hobbinol replies, 
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Ah Diggon, thilke same rule were too straight, 
All the cold season to wach and waite. 
We bene of fleshe, men as other bee. (236-9) 


For Spenser, it consists with good shepherding to be less than 
supernatural. 

Now Hamilton sees in June another renunciation scene. (It 
is disconcerting to recall that he had already announced Colin’s 
renunciation of “ the pastoral world ” in “ Ianvarye.”) But if 
not in January, has Colin now cast off the chains of love that 
bound him to the irresponsible pagan life? Is he “ now prepared 
to forsake the pastoral Paradise for a dedicated life ” (p. 180) ? 
We hear him assure Hobbinol of his “ ryper age” and speak 
derisively of his “ former follies ” (36-7) , and we might be led 
to conclude that he has indeed emerged from his enthrallment. 
But as a matter of fact these sober declarations come in refer- 
ence, not to his infatuation but to Hobbinol’s description of 
piping and dancing: it is such easy delights as he had sung 
before his love-blight that he now reproves, not his love itself. 
Indeed, he goes on nostalgically to recall how in former days 
when he still hoped of success he had tuned his pipe to 
“plaintiue pleas ” and brought his mistress “ Queene apples ” 
and “ gaudy Girlonds.” That he will no longer sing such wanton 
songs as these is attributable mainly to his having now lost her 
to a rival, and only gratuitously to his “ yeeres more rype ” 
(46). Colin confesses as much when for the remainder of the 
eclogue he indulges in a tearful lamentation of his loss, declaring 
with what poignancy his plaints would pierce her heart if only 
he had Tityrus’ “ passing skil.”” There is here no perepitea of 
a maturing conscience. If any thing, he is more hopelessly 
enthralled than in “ Ivanvarye ”; the gloss places him in “ des- 
peyre.” But after all one feels that Hamilton is himself hardly 
convinced of the lover’s disentanglement, for in a little while 
we find him speaking of Colin’s aspiration in October “ to cast 
off his shepherd’s weeds,” and, yet once again, of the “ sudden 
and climactic resolution ” in December by which he “ frees him- 
self from bondage to the pastoral life ” (p. 177) —for the fourth 
time. 

Finally, Hamilton states that in “Ivne” Hobbinol is ad- 
vising Colin “to leave the pastoral world for the court” (p. 
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180). But as a matter of fact Hobbinol does no such thing; he 
bids his friend leave the Aills to join him in the dales. What 
is meant by this, what hill and dale signify, if it is not clear in 
“ Tvne ” itself, becomes clear when we think ahead to “ Ivlye.” 
There Morrel, the “ goteheard” on the hill, is overtly the 
egocentric and ambitious “ worldes childe” who neglects his 
flock in favor of his own satisfactions; while Thomalin, who in 
“ March ” had represented the Anteros principle, is here appro- 
priately the humble man content with the tried estate, the 
good shepherd leading his charge along the via media to heaven. 
What Hobbinol is advising Colin to renounce is not the “ pasto- 
ral Paradise” (he is himself in that paradise) but rather his 
blighting love of the earthly woman. 


After what has already been said, “ Ivlye ” need not delay us 
long. It serves clearly to manifest the central issue in terms of 
superbia and worldly ambition versus humilitas and the con- 
tentment of the tried estate. We see that proud Morrel’s goats 
have strayed from the paths of righteousness, since their 
guardian has himself so strayed; while the sheep of our staid 
friend Thomalin “ bene hale enough.” (In differentiating sheep 
and goat, Spenser no doubt intended us to recall how on the last 
day these would be divided.) Thomalin, in support of his 
position, cites Abel (a prototype of Christ) , the saints, and the 
twelve apostles—who are described, appropriately, as from 
Canaan, the Lowland—as examples of good shepherds. The 
Christian assumptions are palpable. 


VII 


“ Avgvst ” is slight in substance from any point of view, but 
since it makes the third of those eclogues Hamilton sees as 
outside the Christian frame of reference, it is fit for us to 
consider whether, however slightly, it too reiterates aspects of 
the main theme established in January. (I use the word 
“reiterate ” because the eclogues are not truly developmental. 
Spenser’s is not a narrative poem; it has a situation but no 
plot. One could almost call it lyrical—as we think back upon 
it we realize that its mode of being is “ spatial.” Though it casts 
its pastoral material in the dialogue form implicit to the eclogue, 
it progresses toward no climax and has no real peripetea or 
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denouement. Like the lyrical it presents essentially an image, 
an eternal moment—though again like the lyrical it contains 
the lights and darks, the dramatic tensions of debate, within 
its stasis.) 

In the first exchange between Willye and Perigot, “ Avgvst’s ” 
connection with the theme of the other months is fixed; for we 
learn that Perigot, like Colin, is an able songster suffering from, 
if not quite silenced by, the rankling wound of love’s arrow. 


Ah Willye, when the hart is ill assayde, 
How can Bagpipe, or ioynts be well apayd? (5-6) 


His lead in the rondelay describes when and how he got his 
wound, reminding us of “ March” and linking neatly with 
Cuddie’s recital of Colin’s “ dooleful verse” about his own 
frustrate passion. Knowing this much we are not surprised to 
discover that Perigot too is an irresponsible shepherd: 


Loue hath misled both my younglings, and mee: 
I pyne for payne, and they my payne to see. 


To which Willy replies, 


ill may they thriue: 
Neuer knewe I louers sheepe in good plight. (17-20) 


And this is a moral equally applicable to all the months. 


VIII 


More fiercely than “Maye” or “Ivlye,” “September ” 
overtly attacks abuses in the priesthood; and those abuses stem 
once more from the love of the things of this world. Diggon 
Davie, like Morrel, was dissatisfied and ambitious; he left his 
tried estate to travel to foreign coasts where, “ men sayd, was 
plentye ” (28). The inevitable consequence is that he has lost 
his flock and is a shepherd no more: 


My sheepe bene wasted, (wae is me therefore) 
The iolly shepheard that was of yore, 
Is nowe nor iollye, nor shepehearde more. (25-7) 


As the gloss on the emblem implies, Diggon’s basic fault was 
self-love, amor sui, moving him to attempt his own advance- 
ment in the world, while as a shepherd his love ought to have 
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been for Pan and his flock. We may remember that Colin also 
wandered from the fold when he caught the disease called 
Rosalinde: 


A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower, 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to see. 
(“ Ian.” 49-50) 


“ Rosalinde” is the world (“who knowes not Rosalend” 
[“ Avg.” 141]) , and Diggon has been ruined by her as surely as 
Colin. In being discontent with his lot, and so with God’s order, 
he has laid himself open to all the wild desires flesh is heir to. 
The good shepherd, like Thenot, never questions the justice of 
God’s Providence as manifested in Fortune: 


Ne euer was to Fortune foeman, 

But gently tooke, that vngently came. 

And euer my flocke was my chiefe care, 

Winter or Sommer they mought well fare. (“ Feb.” 21-4) 


Hobbinol, who now advises Diggon, is throughout chief spokes- 
man for this position: 


Ah fon, now by thy losse art taught, 

That seeldome chaunge the better brought. 
Content who liues with tryed state, 

Neede feare no chaunge of frowning fate: 

But who will seeke for vnknowne gayne, 

Oft liues by losse, and leaues with payne. (68-73) 


Spenser knew that man must suffer the weight of too much 
freedom if in his cupidity he would seek always greener fields, 
and like Wordsworth he valued the calming strictures of 
tradition and duty. In his work one senses a constant yearning 
for permanence and rest. Ultimately, he knew it was only to 
God he could look: 


For, all that moueth, doth in Change delight: 

But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 

O that great Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabaoths sight." 


18 “ Mvtabilitie Cantos,” Spenser’s Faerie Queen, ed. J. C. Smith (Oxford, 1909), 
II, 484. 
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In “ October ” Spenser’s concept of the poet as divinely gifted 
priest finds its fullest statement. Enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, in his noblest function he teaches sapientia. Yet he 
conveys even this grand subject delightfully: Colin’s songs 
pleased his fellows as well as Pan. Although of course not every 
singer is God’s chosen vessel, Tom Piper also has his service to 
perform; the pastoral paradise echoes with the joy of song and 
dance. It is true that man is a pilgrim in an alien land travelling 
toward his supernal home; nevertheless, it is good to find here 
some rest and right pleasure—so long as those pleasures are 
understood as means. “ Use the world,” Saint Augustine 
admonished, “ do not let the world hold you captive . . . you are 
making a journey, and this life is but a wayside inn.” ** Thus 
even the dignified Piers reproves Cuddie for withholding those 
humble pleasures which he, as Tom Piper, could afford along 
the way. 

In the young shepherd’s resentment at the “ sclender prise ” he 
gets for his services we recognize the same complaining “ fon ” 
of “ Febrvarie,” still ignorant of all but material values. Sensi- 
ble that even in his homely vein piping is not easy, he wants a 
palpable reward. Else why should he work while others play? 


Were it not better don as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 


We have heard Piers’s answer before in his rebuke of that other 
“ worldes Childe,” Palinode; and what was wholesome counsel 
for the priest in “ Maye” is as wholesome for the poet in 
“ October ”; for consistently the poet is priest: 


Cuddie, the prayse is better, then the price, 

The glory eke much greater then the gayne: 

O what an honor is it, to restraine 

The lust of lawlesse youth with good aduice: 

Or pricke them forth with pleasaunce of thy vaine, 
Whereto thou list their trayned willes entice. (19-24) 


Even, exclaims Henry Vaughan, were this task the most difficult 
in the world, yet “the reward is so glorious, that it infinitely 


1° In Joannis Evangelium, XL. 10; PL, 35.1691. 
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transcends it: for they that turn many to righteousness, shall 
shine like the stars for ever and ever...” ** But if Cuddie 




































would have more than this, or if he seeks worldy glory, he must Th 
follow the pattern set by Virgil and leave off his “dapper | 

sas gg e ; , clear. 
ditties ” and learn to “ sing of bloody Mars, of wars, of giusts.” } Colla 


When, however, the young poet reminds Piers that those times 


generative of heroic poetry are gone, Spenser allows his spokes- P vet 
man a moment of rhetorically effective confusion: “ O pierlesse ale 
Poesye, where is then thy place ” (79) ? Spenser thus confronts Bless 
us with a question latent throughout the Calender, it being Cudd 
essentially insignificant whether its specific referent wore the high : 
robes of poet, priest, or governor. What is the final end toward Colin 


which the Christian pastor ought to guide his flock? To the 
; sie ; the h 
sage and serious Spenser it is manifest toward what goals the 


priest and prince must work. And although in 1579 the = th 
question as regards the poet was more engaging, “ October’s ” ie 
answer sets him unequivocally besides his fellow pastors. It is oy 
laudable to pipe at the woodland dance, and it were worthy to he ol 
sing of Troy or Rome. But the former is petty and the latter, in Spen: 
itself, of dubious value. What then? caugh 
Then make thee winges of thine aspyring wit, pullec 
And, whence thou camst, flye backe to heauen apace. up to 
(83-4) 

The conclusion seems inevitable: the poet is God’s priest, his 

song inspired by Him, and therefore great poetry must be 
fundamentally divine. For the religious Spenser it is not enough Love 
that the poet foster the humanist conception of the good life, we be 
although that ideal in England was certainly sufficiently are 1x 
Christian. If the poet would write pastorals, he may use the the v 
pagan conventions, to be sure, but in order to realize the is ext 
Christian meaning of pastor. If he would write of knights and whith 

dragons they too must serve to individuate the Christian 

ideology. As man’s highest good is God, so is He the only 

proper object of love, and so must true poetry conduct to Him. 
It is perverse for the poet to push for the petty price of the Th 
world’s regard; he is to do his Father’s work and at His knee [| and 
find his reward. priet} 
i 
17 Martin, II. $91. 18 Sp 
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As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed. 


The reason Spenser used a lesser Colin Clout here now seems 
clear. In the first place, it would have been inconsistent for 
Colin himself, whose motif is the love-plaint, suddenly to com- 
plain of material neglect. But more importantly, Cuddie has 
provided Spenser with an effective foil for Colin, a means of 
setting the greater poet’s tragedy in clear relief. For when 
Piers has established the place of “ pierlesse Poesye ” in heaven, 
Cuddie can only affirm that although he is not capable “so 
high to sore,” “ for Colin fittes such famous flight to scanne ”; 
Colin, “ were he not with loue so ill bedight,” could mount to 
the heights of poetry. We are returned to the central focus of 
the poem’s tension, to Colin, the type of the true poet qualified 
for the greatest service to his Lord, ruined by cupiditas. 

In the following verses when Piers delivers his encomium on 
love he appears to be ignorant of Colin’s case. The love he has 
in mind is “lofty loue” (96), the heavenly eros, which in 
Spenser always acts as a spur to noble deeds: but Colin is 
caught in the grip of “ lordly loue ” (98) , the vulgar eros; it has 
pulled him down from his ordained place rather than raised him 
up to its farther reaches. Cuddie explains: 


All otherwise the state of Poet stands, 
For lordly loue is such a Tyranne fell: 
That where he rules, all power he doth expell. (97-9) 


Love is the determining factor for Spenser as it is for Augustine; 
we become like unto that which we love: “ By loving God, we 
are made godlike: by loving the world therefore we are called 
the world.”*® In loving Rosalind Colin loves the world and 
is excommunicated from heaven, whence poetry comes and 
whither it ought to ascend. 


x 


The elegy in “ Nouember ” is perfectly traditional in itself 
and in its pastoral context. We have acknowledged its pro- 
priety, compared it with Moschus and Marot, remarked upon 
its “ melodius artificiality,” speculated upon the identity of 


®St. Augustine, Sermo CXXI. 1; PL, 38.678. 
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Dido, established its prosodic contribution, and with a sense 
of satisfaction passed on to “ December”; but we have not 
questioned whether it functions with the other eclogues. We 
have not probed deeper than its formal skin and bones to 
discover whether—beyond providing the new poet a means of 
display—the eclogue and its elegy may not lie at the poem’s 
heart, a matrix pulsing with the life of the whole. But we must 
work into that center from a larger perspective. 

Spenser’s “ device” of the calendar, it has been assumed, 
serves the purpose of ordering, or framing, an otherwise dis- 
parate collection of verses. That the Calender is not disjointed 
we have seen, and that its organization into twelve months is 
more than a device may now be apparent. But the part played 
by the progress of the year in the realization of the poem’s 
meaning is of an importance sufficiently large and pervasive to 
bear fuller explication. The central question is this: The 
natural year normally used to parallel the life of man (as the 
spring of youth, summer of maturity, and so forth) begins in 
spring, in March; and since Colin’s life follows the seasons it 
would seem logical and convenient for Spenser to open his poem 
in the spring. But instead the Calender opens in the winter: 
Colin is young but the year is old. Why has Spenser set his 
calendar and man’s life out of joint with nature’s cycle? Why 
has he begun in January when even the practice of his day 
would encourage March? E. K. states that it is because of 
Jesus Christ, “ who as then renewing the state of the decayed 
world, and returning the compasse of expired yeres to theyr 
former date and commencement, left to vs his heires a memoriall 
of his birth in the ende of the last yeere and beginning of the 
next.” This he considers “a more speciall cause, then the 
heathen Philosophers euer coulde conceiue. .. .”?® E. K. is 
right. It is because after the Incarnation man is saved from 
death that Spenser’s calendar begins in the season of His birth 
rather than in the season of nature’s rebirth. This is the 
shepherds’, the Christian pastors’, calendar; it signifies Chris- 
tian, not natural or heathen, time. It declares that man cannot, 
like the other creatures, live his life in accordance with the 
seasonal round; the consequence is grinding change and 


19“ The generall argument,” p. 11. 
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eventual death. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die, but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live. His only salvation is Christ, the Good Shepherd Who, 
in revealing the way out of nature into the spiritual, the human, 
realm, has made of death the gateway into life eternal for His 
flock. It is no accident that the coming of Light and Life for 
man coincided with the time of earth’s darkness and death; it 
signals a fundamental disjunction. For be it his glory or his 
curse, man is an alien in nature; he is not simply animal but, 
as the philosophy of Ernst Cassirer has gone to show, animal 
symbolicum; his life is of the soul, his country of the mind. 
“For we walk,” says St. Paul, “ by faith, not by sight.” 


Thus the grand opposition between the way to death and the 
way to life which is the poem’s meaning anagogically, is ex- 
pressed in the very structure of the Calender. “‘ Nouember’s ” 
elegy serves both to concentrate this meaning and to render it 
“temporally,” as an epiphany arrived at. 


The way into this elegy is, typically, through an emblem 
constitutional to the elegiac form. Using the example of a 
flower, Colin laments that while nature’s death is only until 
the spring, man’s is forever: 


Whence is it, that the flouret of the field doth fade, 
And lyeth buryed long in Winters bale: 
Yet soone as spring his mantle doth displaye, 
It floureth fresh, as it should neuer fayle? 
But thing on earth that is of most availe, 
As vertues braunch and beauties budde, 
Reliuen not for any good. (83-9) 


The image of the seed or root sleeping in the earth until its 
spring revival sets in relief the sad condition of the merely 
natural man for whom there is no revival from death. 


For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground; 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs 
like a plant. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? (Job xiv. 7-10) 
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Yet for the Christian man the image has symbolized his triumph 
over death, for to the follower of Christ death is the gate of 
life. Prudentius, for example, in his “ Hymn on the Burial of 
the Dead,” remind the mourners by this image that the body 
is but entrusted to the earth until “the just time”: “Be 
silent now, sad plaint; stay your tears, ye mothers. Let none 
lament for his dear ones, for this death is the renewal of life. 
It is thus that dry seeds shoot forth green after they are dead 
and buried, and, being restored from the depths of the ground, 
repeat the harvests of former years.” *° The symbol has its 
biblical origins in such verses as this of Paul’s: It is sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body (I Cor. xv. 44) ; or 
this of John: Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit 
(xii. 24). Preeminently, however, it relates to the profundity of 
I Peter 1.23, that through the Word of God the true Christian 
leaves behind him the Old Man made for death and is “ born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible . . .” ; and 
death then has no more dominion over him. 


For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away: 
But the word of the Lord endureth for ever... . 


The lesson taught is, therefore, fundamental to the Calender: 
that the “ state of earthly things” is “ trustlesse” (153) and 
man’s only hope of life in Him. In the world of material nature, 
the world of Cuddie, Palinode, and Colin, where the year starts 
gayly with spring only to die sadly with winter, Mutability 
reigns, and her fell sergeant Death is strict in his arrest. The 
gloss on the “ Embleme ”—La mort ny mord—may stand as a 
gloss on the poem at large: 


Which is as much to say, as death biteth not. For although by 
course of nature we be borne to dye, and being ripened with age, as 
with a timely haruest, we must be gathered in time, or els of our 
selues we fall like rotted ripe fruite fro the tree: yet death is not to be 
counted for euil, nor (as the Poete sayd a little before) as doome of 
ill desert. For though the trespasse of the first man brought death 
into the world, as the guerdon of sinne, yet being ouercome by the 


2° Trans. H. J. Thomson, The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 
1.93. 
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death of one, that dyed for al, it is now made (as Chaucer sayth) 
the grene path way to lyfe. 


XI 


For Hamilton, “ December ” portrays another “ sudden and 
climactic resolution ” by which Colin “ frees himself from bond- 
age to the pastoral life” (p. 177). Well, I cannot find that this 
eclogue is climactic, nor do I see that in it anything except 
Colin’s life is resolved. When we first met Colin in “ Ianvarye ” 
we saw him suffering from love, lamenting that his “ lustfull 
leafe is drye and sere,” his “ timely buds with wayling ” wasted 
(37-8). And now in “ December” we find him still making 
“of loue his piteous mone,” still grieving that his summer is 
“ worne away and wasted,” his “ haruest hastened all to rathe ” 
(97-8). (That he continues to confound himself with the 
natural world in itself assures us of his enduring absorption 
in that world.) Colin has not here nor anywhere else chosen 
the “ dedicated life” in what Spenser meant by the pastoral 


world—the world of Christian governors shepherding their 
flocks. 


Nevertheless, there is a change of tone suitable to the con- 
clusion of the poem. Confronted with death, Colin is sadder and 
perhaps a little wiser. He sees that his splendid potential, the 
“seede ” of divinity early sown in him, has come to “ nought 
but brakes and brambles ” (97-102); and now he would care 
for his “ little flocke ” (145-8). But it is too late: 


Winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath, 
And after Winter commeth timely death. (149-50) 


In his youth, in the “ heate of heedlesse lust ” (21), he gave no 
thought to “ wintrye ages waste,” for he felt, like Cuddie and 
Palinode, that his spring “ would euer laste” (29-30). But at 
the end, as he awaits death’s summons, he understands that the 
“delightes ” he had sought were figments of the false dream of 
love and that Hobbinol, the emblem of amor amicitiae, had 
been true. He bids Rosalinde adieu in a phrase of profound 
connotation: “‘ Adieu my deare, whose loue I bought so deare ” 
(152) ... It is Christ the Good Shepherd of Whom truly it 
is to be said He bought His flock’s salvation “so deare ”: the 
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good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. The phrase echoes 
down through the Christian centuries: 


Man, full dere I haue pe boght; 
How es it so pou lufes me noght? ** 


And the phrase resounds significantly in our poem: 


O blessed sheepe, O shepheard great, 

that bought his flocke so deare. (“Ivlye,” 53-4) 
They boast they han the deuill at commaund: 
But aske hem therefore, what they han paund. 
Marrie that great Pan bought with deare borrow, 
To quite it from the blacke bowre of sorrowe. 


(“ Sept.,” 94-7) 


But the bad shepherd has given his life not for his sheep but 
for his Rosalinde; he has indeed bought her love “ to deare,” 
for the price he has paid is the loss of both the true pleasures 
of earth and the transcendent joys of heaven. Ultimately, 
what he has purchased is death. In “ Ivlye ” Thomalin rebuked 
Morrel for his pride and lust and likened him to Paris, another 
proud shepherd whose lust for Helen brought so much pain into 
the world. Morrel and Paris are analogues of Colin, and we 
could accept these lines as the latter’s epitaph. Paris is con- 
trasted with “the brethren twelue, that kept yfere/ the flockes 
of mighty Pan,” for 


nothing such thilk shephearde was, 
whom Ida hyll dyd beare, 
That left hys flocke, to fetch a lasse, 
whose loue he bought to deare: 
For he was proude, that ill was payd, 
(no such mought shepheards bee) 
And with lewde lust was ouerlayd: 
tway things doen ill agree: 
But shepheard mought be meeke and mylde, 
well eyed, as Argus was, 
With fleshly follyes vndefyled, 
and stoute as steede of brasse. (143-56) 


The Shepheardes Calender is the young Spenser’s declaration 
to the world that he knows to what heights he is called, to what 


"2 Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, ed. Carleton Brown (Oxford, 1952), 
p. 60. 
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purpose he has been graced, and that he is ready to undertake 
the task, as the Envoy has it, 


To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 
And from the falsers fraud his folded flocke to keepe. 


Colin is not Spenser; at most he is what Spenser or any other 
gifted poet, or pastor, might become. Colin is ruined, but 
Spenser is not: his declaration of purpose is fully substantiated 
by The Faerie Queene which followed. He teaches Sapientia, 


Euen the loue of God, which loathing brings 
Of this vile world, and these gay seeming things; 
With whose sweete pleasures being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts henceforth for euer rest.?? 


Syracuse University 


2 An Hymne of Heavenly Beavtie,” 298-301. 
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MILTON’S FAIR INFANT 


BY HUGH N. MACLEAN 


I 


Milton’s critics have not until recently directed much atten- 
tion to the early poem On the Death of a fair Infant dying of a 
Cough. Tillyard’s comments, while couched in terms of the 
poem’s relation to the rest of Milton’s early work, do not 
develop that question in detail. Brooks and Hardy, although 
they suggest some tentative patterning in the poem, are content 
to dismiss the Fair Infant as, primarily, a rather unsuccessful 
exercise in the employment of decorative metaphor.’ Scholars 
of Milton’s poetry before 1630 have, reasonably enough, gravi- 
tated in one direction toward the brilliance of the Nativity Ode, 
and in another toward the developing pattern of Milton’s mind 
and poetic practice in the Latin elegies and occasional pieces. 
Professor Allen has, however, recently shown that the Fair 
Infant reflects a theme employed by Gregory Nazianzen and 
Jerome: “the pagan dies out of his glory, the Christian into 
his ”; and he also remarks (and demonstrates) that the poem 
“jis a vivid indication of the poet’s mature technique.” * The 
present essay, which may perhaps be regarded as a pendant to 
Professor Allen’s comments, suggests (by way of extension) 
that the structure and imagery of the Fair Infant reveal a 
greater degree of unity and progression than has so far been 
proposed; and (by way of addition) that the poem, with re- 
gard particularly to Milton’s effort to bring into meaningful 
poetical relation classical and Christian image and idea, repre- 
sents a significant and intermediate stage between the relatively 
simple design of Elegy III and the elegy On the death of the 
Bishop of Ely, and the complex patterns of the Nativity Ode. 


* Poems of Mr. John Milton . . . , ed. Cleanth Brooks and J. E. Hardy (N. Y,, 
1951), p. 242. 

?Don Cameron Allen, The Harmonious Vision: Studies in Milton’s Poetry 
(Baltimore, 1954), pp. 47-52. 
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That Milton’s personal emotions and experience are not pro- 
foundly reflected in the Fair Infant is generally accepted; it 
may perhaps be added that the complete absence of sound from 
the poem serves in itself as an outward and visible sign of 
Milton’s state of mind when he composed the piece. In Elegy 
III, as Lancelot Andrews is received into heaven, “ the blossom- 
ing earth shook with joyous sounds ”; the Bishop of Ely’s flight 
toward the stars is initiated at the call of a heavenly voice; the 
gods and heroes of the Vacation Exercise are united by the 
bard’s “ melodious harmonie,” echoing “ what unshorn Apollo 
sings/ To th’ touch of golden wires.” But Milton celebrates the 
passing of Anne Phillips’ child in absolute silence: all is visual 
in this world of mime-figures who communicate chiefly by 
gesture. The reference to “ that high first-moving Spheare ”’ is 
unaccompanied, as such passages in Milton more usually are 
accompanied, by a reference to the musical harmony of the 
“spheary chime.” And the silence is all the more striking in 
contrast with the wealth of aural passages apparent, from an 
early date, in Milton’s work; not to mention the relevant com- 
ments on the “solemn and divine harmonies of music ” in the 
tractate Of Education, or the reference in Ad Patrem to his 
youthful introduction to music, within the family circle. Also, 
it is clear that in a literal sense, the Fair Infant is primarily an 
occasional poem, celebrating, in accordance with the conven- 
tions of a tradition, a relatively unimportant event in terms 
designed to enhance and magnify the significance of that occa- 
sion. Donne’s Anniversaries are perhaps the most representa- 
tive examples of this tradition, which (notwithstanding the 
strictures of Jonson) may be continuously observed in such 
poems as Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Elegy over a Tomb and 
Carew’s Maria Wentworth, before it burgeons to full amplitude 
with Dryden’s Anne Killigrew. The title of Milton’s poem 
stresses its relation to the tradition. 

But the poem is ambitious beyond the limits set by Brooks 
and Hardy, who conclude that “ What [Milton] has attempted 
to achieve is a sort of formal statement in which the appropriate 
sentiments on such a death can be controlled and unified.” * In 
two earlier Latin poems, Elegy III and the Bishop of Ely, 


* Op. cit., p. 242. 
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Milton (as Professor Allen notes) has effectively set over 
against an initial stage of grief, expressed in terms of classical 
imagery, a final stage of Christian joy. In each poem, Christian 
images supersede the classical vision, but do not banish the 
images of classical story. An allusion to “the beloved of 
Cephalus” concludes the imagery of Elegy III; while the 
Bishop of Ely, at the last, speaks of his arrival before “ the 
bright portals of Olympus.” The Christian victory, so to speak, 
contains, and even (for its fullest effect) depends upon the 
continued presence of classical elements, which imaginatively 
take their place in the eternal scheme. It should also be ob- 
served that in neither poem is the central figure (once received 
into heaven) considered to be acting further in man’s behalf. 
For the Bishop of Ely, “it is enough to enjoy [Paradise] for- 
ever ”; while Christ bids Lancelot Andrews, “ henceforth for- 
ever . . . rest from thy hard labours.” 

In the Fair Infant, the relatively simple antitheses of the 
two elegiac pieces are developed in terms of a more complex 
pattern. Milton is not attempting to control and unify merely 
“the appropriate sentiments on such a death ”—although such 
an intention is continuously present. He is attempting also, 
within the limitations of a convention, to control and unify a 
body of poetic imagery reflecting his Christian and Classical 
heritage; to combine, in particular, classical form and imagery 
with “ matter” of Christian significance. That the scheme of 
the Nativity Ode has not yet developed in Milton’s mind is a 
reasonable assumption. But the Fair Infant finds him moving 
in that direction; concerned to work out an aesthetic pattern 
which may retain the beauty and symbolic aptness of classical 
story, while indicating at the same time the subordination of 
classical assumptions to those of the Christian dispensation. 
This design, worked out more completely than in Elegy III or 
the Bishop of Ely, is chiefly responsible for the relatively 
successful progression of stanzas I through IX. At the same 
time, the central figure of the Fair Infant also takes a mid- 
position between those of the elegies and the Ode. The Bishops 
were essentially passive; but this child is an active agent, who 
intercedes beyond the grave for men yet on earth, and whose 
role, in its most significant aspect, is “ To stand ’twixt us and 
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our deserved smart ... .” Neither Edward King nor Charles 
Diodati were explicitly to be assigned so demanding a part, 
which could be adequately sustained, for a poet of Milton’s 
persuasion, only by the God-man Christ. The “ fair infant,” 
certainly, cannot satisfy the extravagant demands made on her; 
so that the progression of image, in effect, lacks a sufficiently 
significant central point of reference. The subdued and rather 
hasty ending of the poem (which is quite unlike the peaceful 
and confident serenity marking the conclusions of later works) 
may reflect the poet’s sense of failure, confirmed by exclusion 
of the piece from the edition of 1645. Again, it seems unlikely 
that Milton, when he composed the Fair Infant, already had in 
mind the pattern of the Nativity Ode, with its Christian and 
classical figures significantly ranged in relation to the Christ- 
child; rather, problems encountered in the composition of the 
Fair Infant pointed on to a resolution, based on greater under- 
standing and deliberate purpose, in the Nativity Ode. In short, 
the earlier poem finds Milton grappling with elements which 
will be successfully combined only when the fusion of poetical 
power and religious experience is achieved and given expression 


in the Ode. 


II 


Structurally, the poem falls into four divisions: two groups 
of three stanzas each, a third of four stanzas, and a single con- 
cluding stanza which recalls and corrects the impression created 
in stanza I. There are other links as well: the tenth verse is 


| directly related to the sixth, and, in a different way, to the 
| eleventh; while stanzas VII-IX constitute an implicit response 


to the first of three questions, or problems, posed in the sixth 
stanza.‘ In a general way also, of course, the poem reflects 
the characteristic movement of Christian elegy, progressing 
from a mood of grief, through a gradually amplified stage of 
meditation and calming reconciliation, to a final note of con- 
solation and hope, marking the poet’s recognition of the true 


“Professor Allen (op. cit., p. 50) speaks of “the double question of stanza six.” 
But the last line of this stanza in fact poses a problem which is distinct from the 
two proceeding it, and which is sufficiently important to be posed a second time, 
in the first line of stanza X. 
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meaning of death. But within that broad movement Milton 
elaborates a subtle and developing pattern. 


The first three stanzas are characterized, after initial sug- 
gestions of the poet’s grief, chiefly by an emphasis on incom- 
pleteness and mistake. Winter, in stanza I a merely natural 
personification, is drawn into a classical frame of reference by 
the allusion (in stanza II) to Boreas and Orithyia. But from 
the first, winter is an essentially foolish figure; a hasty and 
elderly blunderer, he is marked in the second verse by an almost 
pompous self-importance, emphasized by the poet’s dry com- 
ment, “ He thought it toucht his Deitie full neer. . . .” His 
motives are confused: “ amorous ” desire is involved, but more 
important is a bumbling insistence on the maintenance of his 
honour—an “ honour,” however, which is so only “ ’mongst the 
wanton gods.” The tedious wanderings and confident final 
pounce are entirely futile. Further, winter is powerless to 
restore colour to the poem: the fading rose-tints of the opening 
verse do not revive, but give place merely to “ ycie-pearled ” 
and “ cold-kind ” shades of bleak white, reinforcing the sug- 
gestion that winter is a clumsy killer. Again, what movement 
there is in these initial stanzas cannot rise above the “ middle 
empire of the freezing aire.” The natural world, that is to say, 
imposes a steady curb on these classical figures who seek to 
dominate it. The areas of imagery are strictly limited to the 
natural and the classical: the figures of Ovidian story, super- 
imposed on the “ infant’s ” natural world, are quite unable, for 
all their efforts, to transcend natural death. In fact, the effort 
to do so merely emphasizes the essential powerlessness of a 
classical vision in the natural world. Stanzas I-III, accordingly, 
are marked by negation and futility. Some other elements, not 
yet present, must be introduced to realize a freer and more in- 
ward condition. 

Milton, however, does not at once, or abruptly, alter the 
direction of his poem: stanza IV still moves in the area of 
classical imagery. But the significant word in that stanza is 
“transform’d.” Once again, figures from classical story descend 
into nature, and this time an act of creation, of a sort, is the 
result: “Young Hyacinth” is given new life, although that 
life is still held on the natural plane. Apollo’s motivation 
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springs, still, from a type of earthly love. But his relation to 
Hyacinth is evidently of a more refined quality than winter’s 
“amorous ” feelings for the “ fair infant; it is the memory of an 
especially close friendship which impels Apollo to perpetuate 
his companion’s name and presence in the natural world. 
Colour, too, returns to the poem, in the vivid purple flower; 
and we are reminded (in the last line) of winter’s futility, to 
emphasize the fact that a step forward has certainly been made. 
Yet, an atmosphere of uncertainty and error continues to op- 
press the poem; for Apollo’s “ unweeting hand ” was, after all, 
in part responsible for the death he could not recall or undo. 
The Metamorphoses has made an important contribution; but 
there is more to be done, although the Ovidian transformation 
has in a sense provided the key which permits movement be- 
yond that of the first three stanzas. A transformation freed 
from classical thoughtlessness or accident would seem to be 
indicated as the next step; and that is what centers the fifth 
stanza, which (for the first time) announces a movement 
“ Above mortalitie,” from natural to supra-natural planes. Nor 
is there any hint of error or mistake: “ Heav’n ” knows what it 
does. Death is really transcended, in contrast to the evasion 
of death by Apollo’s sleight-of-hand; and “ earths dark wombe,” 
appropriately, is replaced by a “ divine ” (if still not altogether 
identifiable) brilliance. 

These two stanzas (IV and V) together form the first “ turn- 
ing-point ” of the poem, and they lead naturally to the ques- 
tions of stanza VI; the answers to those questions will allow the 
re-entrance and fuller flowering of classical imagery. This in 
turn will enable the poet to move toward the Christian version 
of stanza IX, in which classical assumptions are clearly rele- 
gated to an inferior place; although the progression of the poem 
to that stage has been made largely in terms of images drawn 
from classical story. Accordingly, Milton permits himself to 
imagine a continuing doubt in regard to the kind of divinity 
which he had observed in the face of the living child. Three 
“problems ” are now presented (in stanza VI); (a) whether 
the infant’s soul has flown to a Christian or to a classical heaven; 
(b) whether or not the infant was mortal; (c) why her soul 
departed from the world in such haste. The first of these 
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“ problems ” reflects Milton’s central aesthetic concern to effect 
a transition of emphasis, through his poetic imagery, from 
classical to Christian terms, and by that process to establish 
the ascendancy of the latter more firmly than the relatively 
brisk treatment of this theme in the earlier stanzas had per- 
mitted; that transition is made in stanzas VII-IX.° The second 
“problem ” also is dealt with in this area of the poem: the 
child’s “ mortality ” was only that of an intermediate stage 
between states more than mortal. However, Milton’s response 
to the third “problem” creates a difficulty regarding the 
character of the child’s divinity, and that in turn raises doubts 
regarding the character and function of her mortal aspect. This 
third “problem” is partially answered in the ninth stanza; 
but an effort to complete that answer (the business of 
stanza X) leads to an abrupt and almost glum concluding line, 
after which, in the final stanza, Milton turns away. 

Stanzas VII-IX, however, form a quite successful poetical 
unit, which has its own aesthetic pattern. The classical world 
provides the imagery of the seventh verse: it is suggested that 
the child may have been a star fallen from the ceiling of 
Olympus, or, perhaps, a timid goddess seeking safety from the 
terrors of war between Olympians and Titans. Here are only 
passive and negative associations; downward movement ex- 
clusively; no suggestions of colour other than the vague 
“sheenie Heav’n.” Further, the natural world seems still in 
control of these classical figures: Jove puts the fallen star back 
in its place “in natures true behoofe ”; the goddess finds in 
nature a haven denied her among the gods. The imagery of 
the succeeding stanza moves a step farther: this is the half- 
world of personified abstractions, on the borderland of classical 
story. These figures—Astraea, Peace (or Mercy) ,° and Truth— 

° Professor Allen states that this “ first question is answered by avoiding it, for it 


is put as a rhetorical question to permit the poet to answer the second question in 
the negative” (op. cit., p. 50). Yet the images of stanzas VII-IX, together with 


the progressive pattern linking them, constitute, surely, a definite although im- 


plied answer to the first problem. 

* While the reference in the Nativity Ode (lines 141-144) to the descent of 
Truth, Justice, and Mercy, would certainly provide support for the identification 
of the “sweet smiling youth” in the Fair Infant as Mercy, and while Professor 
Allen, for other reasons, suggests Virtue, it seems worth mentioning that Milton in 
Prolusion IV (composed about the same time as the Fair Infant, on Parker’s au- 
thority) has the passage: “... whether, for instance, Astraea was the last of the 
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are, indeed, active; they descend “to do the world some 
good ”; but their movement, still essentially downward, is not 
all their own, for they are “ Let down ” by some off-stage power. 
Thus their active virtue is rendered somewhat less impressive 
than it might have been; it is qualified and restrained; and this 
impression is reinforced by the imagery of the stanza, for the 
white robe of Truth is not made dazzling, but dimmed and 
shadowed by the “ clowdie throne ” of the last line. 

Stanza IX triumphantly puts an end to these tentative con- 
jectures. As in those earlier pivotal stanzas, Milton deliberately 
re-introduces vivid colouring—‘ the golden-winged hoast ”— 
and now adds to it the swift sense of an unimpeded movement 
able to “ poast . . . with speed” from heaven to earth and 
back again. He concludes with an explicit repudiation of the 
mere morality suggested by the previous stanza; this swift and 
shining being symbolizes, instead, heaven’s purpose: 

. . . to set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto Heav’n aspire. 


Here at length is a motivation more than natural or ethical: 
the Christian God has employed the child, so to speak, in the 
service of an other-worldly purpose. The first “ problem ” is, 
therefore, solved; and the other two apparently so. 

But the tenth verse, returning to the charge, and specifically 
(it seems) to the third “ problem,” reveals Milton’s continuing 
sense of incompleteness. The stanza begins with the question of 
reasons for the child’s speedy departure from earth; but the 
lines that follow enumerate various aspects of a role not so far 
in the poem assigned to the child. Stanza IX had imagined her 
as a heavenly messenger, reminding men of supernatural glory, 
and in her person symbolizing that glory, as well as its meaning 
for mankind. Now, however, Milton finds himself describing 
nothing less than a mediatrix for all men: the “ fair infant ” is 
to turn aside the pains of Hell, to cancel and banish natural 
evils, and to intercede with a just God in humanity’s behalf. 


goddesses to leave the earth; for I suspect that Peace and Truth would not have 
abandoned even hostile mortals many ages after her.” If Milton’s intentions in the 
Fair Infant were in accordance with the suggestions of this essay, Peace would seem 
to be a more appropriate identification than Mercy, since Milton deliberately re- 
serves the vision of a merciful and Christian God for the concluding verse of his 
poem. 
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Instead of a ministering angel, mortal for a time, then once moven 


more in the ranks of heaven (as in the ninth verse) , the “ in- hance 
fant” has become virtually a Redeemer; and that part is succes 
reserved for the true God-man, Miltor 


. . . the Son of Heav’ns eternal King, the O. 
Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born. .. , stanza 
nificar 
i.e., for a figure from the first both mortal and immortal in a come 
unique sense. Thus, the poet finds his second “ problem ” once mothe 
again advancing upon him. Such a figure, in this poem, is be- a sup! 
yond Milton’s intentions and powers. Accordingly, he abandons the su 
the theme; then concludes his poem, once more on the natural by “: 
plane, with a stanza balancing the suggestion of a wrathful God certail 
(in the tenth verse) by an admonition to await the pleasure of and F 
a merciful God. This final stanza also restores the mood of gard: 
Christian elegy by recognizing the death of the child (in stanza aside | 
I actualized and made fearful by the poet’s language: “ kill’d,” variou 
“blasted ”) to be no more than a “ false imagin’d loss.” But Christ 
the difficulties encountered in stanza X, looking back to the works 
“ problems ” of stanza VI, have not been satisfactorily resolved; discor 
and the poem, accordingly, concludes in anticlimax. fant, ; 
Anc 
mm third- 
own g 
The Fair Infant, then, although a failure in some ways, ap- a pict 
pears to represent an intermediate stage in Milton’s early tween 
development, Aesthetically, it marks an advance over the rela- “ set | 
tively simple classical-Christian antithesis of thought and image the sc 
informing Elegy III, as well as over the mild (but not final) as th 
rejection of a classical viewpoint made, in Christian terms, by voice 


the Bishop of Ely. I do not suggest that Milton, when he was 
writing the Fair Infant, had evolved the design or method of 
attack revealed in the Nativity Ode. Also, there is no question [ 
that real order and triumphant pattern, neither of which mark Univ 
the Fair Infant, are attained only in the poem which marks 
Milton’s recognition of a real religious experience, competent to 
subordinate and control other elements. But I think it will be 
granted that the Fair Infant finds him working, as in the Ode, 
with contrasting areas of imagery, with shifting tones of dark- 
ness and light, with fading and appearing colour, and with 
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movement within the pattern of the poem, to develop and en- 
the “ in- hance the significance of his theme. Only the later poem 
. part is successfully combines these materials; but in the Fair Infant 
Milton is becoming aware of their possibiliities. The prelude to 
the Ode takes up and re-works images present in the closing 
stanzas of the Fair Infant, in every case transferring their sig- 
nificance to a higher plane; while Milton manages also to be- 


> oi 


rtal in a come himself a part of the design. Thus, the merely natural 
m ” once mother and child of stanza XI in the Fair Infant give place to 
m, is be- a supra-natural pair, linking earth and heaven eternally; and 
\bandons the suggestion in the early poem of a fame at length cancelled 
> natural by “the worlds last-end” is replaced in the Ode by the 
hful God certainty of “ perpetual peace,” to be achieved by Virgin, Son, 
easure of and Father in concert. Another contrast emerges in this re- 
mood of gard: stanza X of the earlier poem suggests a figure who turns 
in stanza aside the will of god, and essentially opposes (in man’s behalf) 
* kill’d,” various aspects of a scheme ruled by God. But in the Qde, 
ss.” But Christ (who brings “Our great redemption from above ”) 
k to the works “ with his Father ” for the sake of all men. So the note of 
resolved; discord, present in spite of the poet’s language in the Fair In- 


fant, gives way to the harmony of the Nativity Ode. 

And that harmony must include the poet too. Instead of a 
third-person account of the mother’s gift, the Ode is Milton’s 
own gift. No longer content merely to describe (as one describes 


rare. a picture) the artificial mediatrix who, silently winging be- 
v's early tween earth and heaven, merely illustrates God’s design to 
the rela- “set the hearts of men on fire,” Milton moves personally into 
nd image the scene, greeting the real Mediator who is God’s design, and 
ot final) as the picture becomes a speaking picture, joining his own 
erms, by voice 
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THE MORAL ALLEGORY 
OF JONATHAN WILD 


BY ALLAN WENDT 


Fielding’s purpose in retelling the story of Jonathan Wild, as 
he himself makes clear in the Preface to the Miscellanies, is to 
allegorize the quality of human “ greatness,” not to write the 
history of a famous thief. “ Roguery, and not a rogue, is my 
subject,” he writes, and the tale which follows, in spite of its 
irony, has all the simple directness of a medieval morality play, 
in which Wickedness meets its downfall and Goodness triumphs. 
Yet the triumph of goodness has been widely accepted as repre- 
sented in the person of Thomas Heartfree, the foil to Wild, 
whereas it can be shown, I believe, that the moral allegory 
involves conscious reference to the limitations of Heartfree’s 
passive goodness as well as to the evil of Wild’s immoderate 
greatness. It will be the purpose of this study to examine the 
character of Heartfree in the light of the eighteenth-century 
ethical thought. 

Fielding seems at first glance to equivocate with the terms 
“goodness” and “greatness” in relation to the principal 
persons in Jonathan Wild. In the Preface to the Miscellanies 
he distinguishes “three distinct characters” of men—“ the 
great, the good, and the great and good.” Goodness involves 
“benevolence, honour, honesty, and charity ”; greatness in- 
volves “ parts, [and] courage.” But the two qualities have no 
“ repugnancy ”: indeed, the combination of the two in the same 
person represents “ the true sublime in human nature.” In the 
first chapter of Jonathan Wild itself, on the other hand, great- 
ness and goodness seem to be made incompatible: “no two 
things can possibly be more distinct from each other,” Fielding 
writes, “ for greatness consists in bringing all manner of mischief 
on mankind, and goodness in removing it from them.” And, in 
a later chapter, he writes: “ Indeed, while greatness consists in 
power, pride, insolence, and doing mischief to mankind—to 
speak out—while a great man and a great rogue are synonymous 
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terms, so long shall Wild stand unrivaled on the pinnacle of 
GREATNESS ” (IV, 15) .1 Yet here the hypothetical structure of 
the sentence, and its application to the particular “ hero ” of 
this tale, indicate Fielding’s equivocation. 

If these two concepts of greatness and goodness can be 
reconciled it will be possible to read Jonathan Wild as a doubly 
ironic portrait of human nature. Not only Wild, but Heartfree 
as well, may then be taken as a portrait of unsatisfactory 
temperament, and Heartfree’s designation as “ silly ” (II, 1) 
becomes a double-barreled weapon—the deliberate truth ironic- 
ally concealed in a passage which is full of truths-in-reverse. 
The reconciliation of the two concepts requires an understand- 
ing of the way eighteenth-century ethical thought is here 
embodied in allegory, for the passages which make goodness 
and greatness incompatible serve always to describe the par- 
ticular great man who will be the “hero.” As qualities, great- 
ness and goodness are incompatible; as actually embodied in 
human beings living in an imperfect society, a combination is 
not only desirable but necessary. Wild’s greatness is “ almost 
without alloy” (IV, 15); Wild is a personification of the 
quality itself, rather than a human being possessing the quality. 
Heartfree is a similar personification of goodness; the principle 
“OF DOING NO OTHER PERSON AN INJURY FROM ANY MOTIVE OR 
ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHATEVER ” (III, 10) to which he gives 
unswerving allegiance makes him as unreal a human being as 
Wild. 

Fielding mentions Heartfree only once in the Preface to the 
Miscellanies. “ I do not conceive my good man to be absolutely 
a fool or a coward; ” he writes, “ but .. . he often partakes too 
little of parts or courage to have any pretensions to greatness.” 
This passage is apparently written without irony; in the book 
itself Heartfree is introduced as a “ silly fellow,” unaware that 
“there are such things as deceit and hypocrisy in the world,” 
and as “ good-natured, friendly, and generous to a great excess ” 
(II, 1). These descriptions may be taken as ironic counterparts 
of Wild’s “ some little blemishes ” (I, 1) , but Heartfree’s actions 
tend to make the reader accept them as straightforward truth. 

* All quotations from Fielding are taken from The Complete Works of Henry 


Fielding Esq., ed. Henley, 16 vols. (New York, 1902). References in the text are 
to book and chapter of Jonathan Wild. 
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Heartfree extends credit to people who have no intention of 
paying, he forgives debts even when the debtors could afford 
to pay, he trusts the Count with jewels valued at more than his 
whole establishment, and he is frequently incapacitated from 
even simple tasks by extremes of emotion. If Heartfree repre- 
sents the admirable British merchant, the reader wonders 
wherein England’s mercantile glory lay; if Heartfree emerges 
triumphant from this particular adventure, the reader fears for 
him in the sequel. 

Part of Heartfree’s weakness is the result of Fielding’s intent 
to create “a kind of foil to the noble and great disposition of 
our hero,” of course; Heartfree was “sent into the world by 
nature with the same design with which men put little fish into 
a pike-pond in order to be devoured by that voracious water- 
hero ” (II, 1). As such a foil, Heartfree is carefully subordinated 
to Wild; occasionally, however, he is described in such a way 
that his own limitations seem to be subjected to scrutiny. Two 
passages in particular seem to exaggerate subtly the self-satis- 
faction he feels with his own goodness—his soliloquy at the 
bailiff’s house when he first discovers his wife has fled, and his 
response to Wild’s proposal that he try to escape jail (III, 2; 
III, 10). Since Fielding prepared Jonathan Wild for the press 
(if he did not write it) soon after he had satirized Pamela’s 
smug satisfaction with her virtue in both Shamela and Joseph 
Andrews, it is difficult to read these passages without believing 
that they contain some irony. 

The soliloquy at the bailiff’s house presents a long and 
casuistical analysis of the human situation roughly comparable 
to Pamela’s soliloquy on suicide beside the pond; like Pamela, 
Heartfree concludes with an enthusiastic decision to accept 
whatever fate has in store. The passage also bears certain 
resemblances to the clearly ironic scene in Joseph Andrews 
where Parson Adams, tied to a bed-post, tries to console Joseph 
for the loss of Fanny. Such a comparison as this latter has 
apparently led critics to consider Heartfree as Fielding’s first 
attempt at the Parson Adams’ character; Professor W. R. Irwin 
writes, for example, that “ Heartfree and the good clergyman 
have so much in common, indeed, that the former might almost 
be considered a humorless and imperfect version of the latter.” ? 


* The Making of ‘ Jonathan Wild’ (New York, 1941), pp. 126-27, n. 141. 
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Yet Parson Adams, when his hands are not tied, always wades 
in with his fists; the comedy of his characterization rests largely 
in the disparity between his precepts and his practice. Heart- 
free is consistent: his practice always follows the precept of 
passivity which this soliloquy offers. And since the evidence 
is good that the Heartfree part of Jonathan Wild was written 
or at least revised after Joseph Andrews,’ Heartfree would seem 
to be an “ imperfect ” character not aesthetically, as Professor 
Irwin suggests, but morally, as a part of Fielding’s deliberate 
intent. 

The second passage, in which Heartfree indignantly refuses 
Wild’s suggestion that he try to escape, contains all the proper 
sentiments, subtly exaggerated. Asserting that he will injure 
no one, Heartfree concludes with: “ what a ravishing thought, 
how replete with ecstasy, must the consideration be, that 
Almighty Goodness is by its own nature engaged to reward 
me!” * Although this passage is strikingly similar to a passage 
Fielding had written for The Champion of Jan. 22, 1739-40— 
“What a glorious, what a rapturous consideration must it be to 
the heart of man to think the goodness of the great God of 
nature concerned in his happiness ”»—the Champion passage is 
used simply as support for a belief in the immortality of the 
soul; neither here nor elsewhere in The Champion does Field- 
ing’s alter ego, Captain Vinegar, recommend Heartfree’s pas- 
sivity. In the context of Jonathan Wild, the comment repre- 
sents the eighteenth-century equivalent of “The world owes 
me a living,” and in the outcome of the story, it describes 
precisely what happens. Through the efforts of a learned judge 
and a conscientious magistrate, assisted by the apprentice 
Friendly and by Heartfree’s incredible wife, Heartfree is finally 
rewarded; in his own inability to contribute anything to that 
outcome, Heartfree is strikingly unlike the virtuous men in 
other Fielding novels.’ 


* See, for example, the arguments of Digeon, in The Novels of Fielding (London, 
1925), pp. 118-22. 

“In revising Jonathan Wild near the end of his life, Fielding made several minor 
changes in this passage which increase its ironic possibilities. The 1743 edition had 
read: “ what a ravishing Thought! how replete with ecstasy must the consideration 
be, that the Goodness of God is engaged to reward me! ” 

5It is true that Heartfree once swears out a warrant for Wild’s arrest, but this 
is largely at the instigation of the apprentice Friendly; see Bk. III, Ch. 9. 
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Yet it is possible to read these passages without irony, and 
at first glance the ending of the book seems to support a 
literal interpretation. But if the book is read as allegory, the 
ending does not contradict the double irony here proposed; 
in fact, such an ending is demanded. The conclusion “f the 
story is no more “true” than the characters are primarily 
“realistic.” No one suggests that the conclusion indicates 
Fielding’s belief that all villains will die on the gallows; in 
the same way it need not indicate his belief that all good 
men will end as wealthy merchants. It is greatness personified 
that ends on the gallows, goodness personified that lives happily 
ever after. Both consummations are devoutly to be wished, but 
their allegorical representation in Jonathan Wild offers neither 
wishful thinking nor sentimental optimism—it offers rather 
Fielding’s belief in the ultimate and eternal justice of the 
universe, a belief which he shared with almost all eighteenth- 
century philosophers and theologians. Like Dante, Fielding 
ends his allegory with a vision of the multifoliate rose. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the “ happy ” 
endings to all of Fielding’s novels suggest the ambiguous idea 
of providence which was typical of the eighteenth century. 
The ultimate triumph of virtue was never in doubt, but the 
immediacy of God’s providence was. Neither Fielding nor the 
popular theological writers of his day would have denied that 
virtuous people sometimes suffered here and now; such suffering 
was represented as proof of an eternal life, where the balancing 
of the scales would take place. Fielding had written in The 
Champion for March 4, 1739-40 that “ a glorious consideration 
to the virtuous man, is that he may rejoice even in the never 
attaining that which he so well deserves, since it furnishes him 
with a noble argument for the certainty of a future state.” This 
orthodox opinion is a familiar one in the eighteenth century; 
it may be found in almost exactly these terms in the works of 
Tillotson, South, and Barrow.® 


®See Tillotson’s sermon “Of the Immortality of the Soul, as discover'd by 
Nature and by Revelation,” No. 121 in The Works of ... Dr. John Tillotson... 
Containing Two Hundred Sermons, 2 vols. (London, 1712), II, 120 ff.; Barrow’s 
sermon on the text “ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
No. 82 in The Works of the Learned Isaac Barrow, 3 vols. (London, 1700), II, 
413 ff.; and South’s sermon on “The Practice of Religion Enforced by Reason,” 
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Besides the rewards of virtue which could confidently be 
expected in a future life, however, the theologians suggested 
that virtue was often rewarded in temporal life; hence Richard- 
son’s subtitle to Pamela—Virtue Rewarded—had theological 
support for its temporal implications. Barrow had written, for 
example: “I might adjoin the remarkable providences which 
also occur, concerning the recompences and encouragements of 
vertue; in the protecting good men from imminent dangers, 
delivering them from grievous straights, supplying them in 
extreme needs, prospering them in their undertakings, raising 
them .. . by wonderful means to wealth and dignity; for their 
own encouragement, or for publick benefit.”* Similar com- 
ments may be found in both South and Tillotson; and in The 
Religion of Nature Delineated, a work that enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in the eighteenth century, William Wollaston 
had neatly summarized such views when he had written: “I 
am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon 
a rack, under a violent fit of the stone, or the like; or that 
virtue and prudence can always exempt him from wants and 
sufferings, mend a strait fortune, or rectify an ill constitution. 

. But I have said, and say again, that the natural and 
usual effect of virtue is happiness.” * 


Perhaps the clearest expression of the eighteenth-century’s 
double view of God’s temporal and eternal rewards is made by 
John Balguy, who writes: “I can see no Reason why Virtue, 
and the Rewards of Virtue must needs be separated, and set at 
Variance. . . . Let Virtue be decked in all her Charms; let 
her be painted as lovely a Form as is possible . . . why may she 
not be set forth as holding temporal Advantages in one Hand, 
and a blessed Immortality in the other? ” ° Fielding’s own double 
view about God’s providence may be seen in many of his 
writings: his belief in the operation of providence in the temporal 
world is indicated by the title of a late essay, Examples of the 
Interposition of Providence in the Detection and Punishment 
of Murder (1752); his awareness of the danger of mercenary 


No. 13 in Sermons Preached Upon Several Occosions, 5 vols. (Oxford, 1842), I, 
270 ff. 

*Sermon No. 9, in Works, II, 125. 

* The Retigion of Nature Delineated (London, 1725), pp. 181-82. 

°A Letter to a Deist (London, 1726), pp. 9-10. 
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piety is shown by his satire of Pamela’s material rewards in 
Shamela and by his conscious attempts to dissociate virtue and 
its material rewards in his own novels, especially Tom Jones, 
Although the conclusion of Jonathan Wild suggests the ambi- 
guity of eighteenth-century belief concerning God’s providence, 
the allegorical structure of the book, unlike the realism of 
Fielding’s major novels, would lead the careful reader to believe 
that Heartfree’s triumph is to be interpreted symbolically 
rather than literally. 

But Heartfree’s goodness, in spite of its limitations, remains 
a quality to be admired. Throughout Fielding’s active life, he 
continued to praise disinterested goodness, even while he recog- 
nized its limitations. In a late essay he wrote that “ a tender- 
hearted and compassionate disposition, which inclines men to 
pity and feel the misfortunes of others, and which is, even for 
its own sake, incapable of involving any man in ruin and 
misery, is of all tempers of mind the most amiable; and though 
it seldom receives much honour, is worthy of the highest.” ” 
This commendation of the Heartfree temperament, however, 
serves to introduce a discussion about the difficulty of persuad- 
ing people to prosecute criminals; Fielding goes on to write: 
“in Plato’s commonwealth, or (which is more) in a society 
acting up to the rules of Christianity, no danger could arise from 
the highest excess of this virtue. . . .” Making the implied 
qualification explicit, he continues: 


But as it hath pleased God to permit human societies to be consti- 
tuted in a different manner, and knaves to form a part (a very 
considerable one, I am afraid) of every community, who are ever 
lying in wait to destroy and ensnare the honest part of mankind, 
and to betray them by means of their own goodness, it becomes the 
good-natured and tender-hearted man to be watchful over his own 
temper; to restrain the impetuosity of his benevolence, carefully to 
select the objects of his passion, and not by too unbounded and 
indiscriminate an indulgence to give the reins to a courser which will 
infallibly carry him into the ambuscade of the enemy. 


In support of these views, Fielding gives a favorite eighteenth- 
century biblical passage—“ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
but innocent as doves.” This verse from Matthew connects 


1° An Enquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, &c. (1751), in 
Works, XIII, 109. 
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Fielding with another familiar strain of eighteenth-century 
ethical thought. Tillotson had used the passage to show the 
delicate balance which must be struck between the two positions 
in a sermon called “ The Wisdom of Religion ” (Works, I, 294) , 
and Bishop Hoadly, one of the most liberal of the Latitudin- 
arian divines, and Fielding’s friend, had used the same passage 
in a way that accurately defines Heartfree’s limitations. Hoadly 
had written: 


Christianity doth not make Men more discerning, or more learned in 
the Wisdom of this World, than it finds them. But yet, it neither 
commands, nor disposes, Men to be cheated, and imposed upon, by 
every Pretense. It doth not instruct them to put on an Aire of 
Unconcernedness, or Indifference, in what respects the Happiness of 
Mankind, or the Society they belong to: nor doth it educate them in 
Stupidity, or a Disregard of every thing but their own private 
Devotion and Piety. But, as it is far from sending them into 
Desarts, and Solitudes; into Places unfrequented by humane 
Society; as it chiefly commends to them the Practice of those Virtues 
that adorn Conversation, and make the World about them happy: 
so it recommends to them somewhat of the Wisdom and Cunning of 
Serpents, as well as the Harmlessness and Innocence of Doves; lest 
the wicked and designing part of the World should manage their 
Innocence and Simplicity to the Mischief of others, and the Ruine 
of Peace; and render their Harmlessness as fatal in its Influence 
upon the World, as if they were clothed with Barbarity, and 
Cruelty.** 


This biblical description may be applied to Pamela, as indeed 
Richardson does apply it, from the mouth of that unlikely 
Bible reader, Mrs. Jewkes (Pamela, Everyman, I, 119), or to 
Tom Jones, by the end of the novel, when he has achieved 
“prudence,” but by no stretch of the imagination can it be 
applied to Heartfree. Heartfree achieves success at the end of 
Jonathan Wild only because Wild’s hanging, in allegorical 
terms, marks the destruction of evil, and the creation of the 
perfect society in which Heartfree’s goodness is practicable. 

Unhappily, no such perfect society appeared in Fielding’s 
lifetime; hence he was driven to recommending the serpent’s 
wisdom, much as he might honor the dove’s innocence. One of 
his last dramatic efforts, which he revised about the time he 
prepared Jonathan Wild for the press, considers the same prob- 


™ Several Tracts Formerly Published . . . (London, 1715), pp. 85-86. 
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lem. The Good-Natured Man presents a contrasting pair of 
brothers—Mr. Boncour, with the simple goodness of Heartfree, 
and Sir George Boncour, with the worldly wisdom of Captain 
Hercules Vinegar. “ You are a good deal too good for this 
world,” Sir George tells his brother (I, 1) ; later he accuses him 
of having “ an inclination to beggary ” (III, 1), because, like 
Heartfree, Mr. Boncour is generous to excess, lends money 
without security, and refuses to question the motives of other 
people. 

The entire play is based upon the distinction between the 
two brothers, and the criticism of unalloyed innocence. and 
excessive goodness offered by Sir George remains the same as 
that presented by the portrait of Heartfree in Jonathan Wild. 
But there are no voracious pike in Mr. Boncour’s pond; he is, 
as Sir George suggests, “ tolerably lucky ” (I, 1), and the play 
ends happily, with a sentimental denial of Sir George’s sound 
moral criticism. Perhaps it is significant that Fielding withdrew 
the play at the last minute, dissatisfied with his revisions, as he 
himself explains in the Preface to the Miscellanies. 


Still, The Good-Natured Man helps to establish Fielding’s 
views on good-nature—an important eighteenth-century sub- 
ject, and one that will throw more light on the character of 
Heartfree. “ Be cured of your distemper—your good nature,” 
Sir George advises his brother; and a moment later: “ you have 
acted very wrong in doing kindness to a parcel of rogues and 
rascals, who with the tenth part of your understanding have 
called you fool for serving them; have privately laughed at you 
in your prosperity, and will publicly despise you in your ad- 
versity—a good-natured man! Oh! ’tis a precious character ” 
(IV, 4). 

Sir George plainly believes that his brother’s good-nature is 
a weakness, but Fielding’s belief would seem to be that the 
very application of the term to Mr. Boncour or to Heartfree 


*? The Good-Natured Man (later entitled The Fathers, to distinguish it from 
Goldsmith’s play), was written but not produced before the Licensing Act. Fielding 
revised it for Garrick in 1742-43, but withdrew it from production at the last minute 
(see Preface to Miscellanies, in Works, XII, 240); its subsequent history is curious 
and confused. After Fielding revised it again in the last year of his life, it was 
lost for twenty years, to turn up finally and be produced by Garrick for the benefit 
of Fielding’s widow (see Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding [New 
Haven, 1918], III, 99-109). References in the text are to act and scene. 
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constitutes a misnomer. In an early poem on the subject, 
Fielding had asked directly: “Is it a foolish weakness in the 
breast ...?” The answer had been positive: 


Or is it rather not the mighty whole, 
Full composition of a virtuous soul? 
Is it not virtue’s self? A flower so fine, 
It only grows in soils almost divine. 


What by this name, then, shall be understood? 
What? but the glorious lust of doing good? ** 


This good-nature represents the combination of goodness and 
greatness—the “true sublime ” in human nature; it does not 
describe Heartfree or Mr. Boncour. Discussing the concept in 
The Champion for March 27, 1740, Fielding makes clear that 
the verb is important in his poetic definition: good-nature 
involves not merely being good, but an active doing good. He 
writes: “as good-nature is a delight in the happiness of man- 
kind, every good-natured man will do his utmost to contribute 
to the happiness of each individual.” Earlier in the same issue 
he had made plain that good-nature “is not that cowardice 
which prevents us from repelling or resenting an injury ”; 
indeed, he goes on to say, the office of hangman “ may be in 
truth the best natured, as well as the highest post of honour in 
the kingdom.” 

Heartfree is limited precisely because he lacks this native 
energy which Fielding associates with good-nature. All of 
Fielding’s admirable characters are active rather than contem- 
plative.* The most memorable quality of Parson Adams is 
his willingness to wade into a fight; Tom Jones and Captain 
Booth come close to despair only when they are locked up in 
prison, with idleness forced upon them. The principle which 
activates Tom is described by Fielding as one “ whose use is not 
so properly to distinguish right from wrong, as to prompt and 
incite [men] to the former, and to restrain and withhold them 
from the latter.” A moment later he adds: “ This active prin- 
ciple may perhaps be said to constitute the most essential 


18 Of Good Nature, in Works, XV, 258-59. 

14 Even Fielding’s heroines are active, by eighteenth-century standards. Fanny 
and Sophia travel alone, and Amelia elopes, joins her husband in Gibraltar, and 
sells her clothes when the going is difficult in London. 
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barrier between us and our neighbours the brutes; for if there be 
some in the human shape who are not under any such dominion, 
I choose rather to consider them as deserters from us to our 
neighbours ” (7'om Jones, Bk. IV, Ch. 6). The Man of the Hill 
in Tom Jones is the most obvious example of such a “ deserter ”; 
his withdrawal from life cancels out his own goodness. 

In The Champion for March 27, 1740, Fielding indicates his 

awareness of the eighteenth-century debate about the concept 
of good-nature. Some few men, he writes, have held the quality 
“in the most sacred esteem,” while “ several wise men have 
considered it as a mark of folly and weakness, and several brave 
men have despised it as a certain indication of cowardice or 
pusillanimity.” This difference of opinion about good-nature 
may be shown by brief quotations from a pamphlet exchange 
which took place in the early part of the eighteenth century 
between Bishop Hoadly and Bishop Atterbury. The latter had 
argued like Sir George Boncour for the limitations of good- 
nature, when he had written: 
Charity is grafted always on Good-Nature, and a Sweetness of 
Disposition: which though it be a Temper of Mind very lovely and 
desirable; yet is it such as, in the Circumstances of our present Im- 
perfect State, hath its Inconveniencies; and is what makes Conver- 
sation dangerous in a World, where we are surrounded with Tempta- 
tions. It hinders us from arming our selves with that obstinate 
Resolution of Mind, that stubborn incomplying Vertue, which is 
requisite to preserve a Man undefil’d and blameless. It makes us 
easie and yielding to Common Customes, and Receiv’d Opinions; 
Ready to comply with a Thousand things (of which we are not 
exactly well satisfied) upon the pure score of good Nature, and 
because we cannot allow our selves to be troublesome. And being 
found and known to be of this Easie and Complying Temper; this 
very thing will invite Ill Spirits, and Ill Men, to make their At- 
tempts upon us.’° 


To this argument, which is only in part a matter of definition, 
and in part indicates Atterbury’s more conservative belief in 
natural depravity, Hoadly, speaking for the liberal, benevolent 
moralists, replied with vigor if not with absolute cogency. In a 
published letter to Atterbury he wrote: 


O glorious account of the most excellent of Christian Virtues! which 
makes it the Daughter of Weakness, and the Companion of a 


+5 Fourteen Sermons Preach’d on Several Occasions (London, 1708), pp. 53-54. 
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ship-wreck’d Conscience! That Charity should be declared always 
to be grafted upon a Nature, which hinders us from the acquisition 
of a stubborn, uncomplying Virtue! on a Nature, which make{s] us 
comply with a thousand things, which we doubt whether they be 
lawful, or no! and that this should be represented as the true Good 
Nature, and the desirable sweetness of Disposition! *® 


Fielding’s sympathies with Hoadly in the use of the term 
are plain; for both men, the term “ good-nature ” describes the 
sum of all virtues, the highest pinnacle of human achievement. 
Significantly, Heartfree is introduced as one of “ that pitiful 
order of mortals who are in contempt called good-natured ” (II, 
1), and although the passage is ironic, it has the double-edged 
irony of all the descriptions of Heartfree because it is also an 
accurate description of his limitations. 

For Fielding as for Hoadly, “ good-nature” describes an 
active rather than a passive quality; this element of good-nature 
suggests the specific qualities of Wild’s “greatness” which 
must be added to the simple “ goodness ” of Heartfree in order 
to make such goodness instrumental and effective. Early in the 
book, Fielding informs the reader that Wild “ never did a single 
injury to man or woman by which he himself did not expect to 
reap some advantage ” (I, 11); much later Fielding writes that 
Wild’s “predominant passion was ambition. . .. He was 
extremely ingenious .. . artful . . . and resolute . . . [with] the 
most exquisite cunning and most undaunted boldness” (IV, 
15). Clearly, Wild is dominated by a passionate ambition, 
arising from an excess of self-interest; and he has the courage 
and resolve to carry out the plans to which his self-centered 
ambition leads him. 

These qualities are not themselves vicious. Fielding had 
written in The Champion for Jan. 24, 1739-40: “ Ambition 
itself, if moderate, [virtue] will countenance,” and he had gone 
on to say: “ virtue and interest are not . . . as repugnant as fire 
and water.” Here Fielding follows another familiar pattern of 
eighteenth-century ethical belief about the naturalness of both 
“ selfish ” and “ benevolent ” passions, and the need for a proper 
balance of the two in order to achieve genuine virtue. Shaftes- 
bury, for example, had argued for such a balance as the founda- 


10 A Second Letter to Dr. Atterbury,” in Several Tracts, pp. 216-17. 
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tion of his moral system; in An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or 
Merit he had pointed out that even selfish passions were neces- 
sary for virtue. He had written there: “ if the affection towards 
private or self-good, however selfish it may be esteemed, is in 
reality not only consistent with public good, but in some 
measure contributing to it . .. *tis so far from being ill or 
blamable in any sense, that it must be acknowledged absolutely 
necessary to constitute a creature good.” *’ This passage accur- 
ately describes the limitations of Heartfree, for he lacks the 
minimal quality of self-interest which will protect him—and his 
society—from people like Wild. 

At the same time, Heartfree’s basic disposition to good, 
although more amiable than Wild’s overweening self-interest, 
may be indulged to excess. Fielding had written in The Cham- 
pion for March 15, 1739-40: “ men often become ridiculous or 
odious by over-acting even a laudable part: for Virtue itself, by 
growing too exuberant, and (if I may be allowed a metaphor) 
by running to seed changes its very nature, and become a most 
pernicious weed of a most beautiful flower.” Fielding here echoes 
Shaftesbury again, who had been even more specific about 
an excess of the benevolent passions. “’Tis thus we say of a 
creature,” Shaftesbury had written, “in a kind way of reproof, 
that he is too good, when his affection towards others is so 
warm and zealous as to carry him even beyond his part” 
(Characteristics, I, 288). Elsewhere Shaftesbury seems to be 
describing exactly the Heartfree character; he writes: “ For 
if a creature be self-neglectful and insensible of danger, or if 
he want such a degree of passion in any kind as is useful to 
preserve, sustain, or defend himself, this must certainly be 
esteemed vicious in regard of the design and end of Nature” 
(I, 287). Again: “ For if the want of such an affection as that 
towards self-preservation be injurious to the species, a creature 
is ill and unnatural as well through this defect as through the 
want of any other natural affections ” (I, 248) . 

Thus Heartfree lacks precisely the quality which Wild has 
in excess, just as Wild lacks Heartfree’s basic disposition to 
benevolence. And the qualities which lead Wild to at least 
temporary success could be conducive to virtue, if properly 


*7 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, 2 vols. (London, 1900), I, 248. All 
quotations from Shaftesbury are taken from this edition. 
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Virtue or controlled. Fielding had made the distinction plain in The 
ere neces- Champion for Jan. 3, 1739-40, where he had written: “ Valour 
n towards and wit in a good-natured man are truly amiable, and justly 
ned, is in entitle him to the esteem of mankind; but, when they meet with 
in some a different disposition, only render the possessor capable of 
ing ill or doing greater mischief, and make him a more dangerous enemy 
bsolutely to society than he would otherwise have been.” In Wild, those 
we accur- qualities meet with the wrong “ disposition ”; Heartfree pre- 
lacks the sents the opposite side of the coin—the disposition without the 
—and his active qualities for doing good. 
Fielding, then, like Shaftesbury, finds virtue the result of a 
to good, correct balancing of the self and benevolent passions, in the 
f-interest, application of the golden mean; he describes such a desirable 
he Cham- condition by comparing it with the balance of political power in 
iculous or the state.’* Heartfree has literally too much benevolence; Wild 
. itself, by represents the selfish passions raised to such an immoderate 
netaphor) degree that they become self-destructive—this is the “ fortune ” 
ne a most which finally overthrows the great man.*® Yet all of Wild’s 
ere echoes qualities could contribute to virtue: his courage, his ambition— 
fic about above all, his energy—would all be admirable if balanced with 
» say of a the benevolent disposition of Heartfree. 
f reproof, “Real greatness,” Fielding had written in An Essay on 
hers is so Conversation, “. . . is the union of a good heart with a good 
his part ” head.” Lacking the good head, Heartfree’s benevolence is 
ams to be potentially as harmful to himself and to his society as Wild’s 
es: “For self-interest; although it represents an admirable disposition, 
er, or if it lacks the courage and energy necessary for success in our 
useful to present imperfect world. As an ethical allegory, Jonathan Wild 
‘tainly be primarily criticizes immoderate “ greatness,” as embodied in its 
Nature ” 18 See The Champion for Feb. 2, 1739-40. Fielding is here echoing Shaftesbury in 
on as that The Moralists (Characteristics, II, 68-69). For other references to the golden mean 
2 creature as an ideal of conduct see The Champion for Feb. 26 and for March 15, 1739-40. 
19“ Fortune ” does not, of course, represent mere “ chance” to Fielding or to the 
rough the eighteenth-century theologians; man’s limited intellect cannot trace the workings of 
God’s providential control, but the smallest happening must be assumed to be a 
Wild has part of His plan. Thus “fortune” is a term often used by the preachers to describe 
Aas. the operation of “ common providence,” as opposed to God’s “ special providence,” 
osition to which operates almost miraculously. Sermons preached on Nov. 5, the anniversary 
» at least of the Gunpowder Plot, almost always deal with “special providence,” but they 
- proper! frequently consider “ fortune” or “common providence” as well; see, for example, 
properly South’s sermon, “ The Peculiar Care of Providence for the Protection and Defence 
I, 248. All of Kings” (No. 36 in Sermons Preached Upon Several Occasions, II, 319), and 
“ ‘ Barrow’s “ A Sermon on the Gunpowder Treason ” (No. 11 in Works, I, 139). 
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“hero ”; but as a secondary purpose, the allegory also presents} 
the limitations of passive goodness. In this interpretation, th 
story becomes doubly ironic; broadly defining ethical extremes 
neither of its major characters presents a direct example o 


recommended conduct. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH’S SANDRA BELLONI: 
THE “PHILOSOPHER” ON THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


BY ROBERT W. WATSON 


In several of George Meredith’s novels the narrator discusses 
a key notion or term, such as the “gentleman” in Evan 
Harrington and the “egoist” in The Egoist, which helps to 
define the meaning of the action or to point out what he calls 
an essential “ impulse of character.” Meredith’s third novel, 
Sandra Belloni, written in 1864, presents his most direct and 
extended treatment of sentimentalists, whose behavior he 
believes has far-reaching effects on the development of society. 
Sentimentality, the key notion in this novel and an important 
one in his works as a whole, is closely related to several other 
favorite ideas of his, especially his well-known concern with 
“nature.” In this novel, characteristically, he not only drama- 
tizes his view of sentimentality, but also lectures the reader 
directly, in the guise of a “ Philosopher,” on its meaning. 

More than any novel written before The Egoist, Sandra 
Belloni reveals Meredith’s penchant for the inclusion of brief 
essays in the voice of the narrator. Such interruptions of the 
drama of the novel are apt to destroy the illusion of life, which 
it is the novelist’s business to create. Although Meredith has 
been frequently taxed for these breaks in the dramatic con- 
tinuity, so unpalatable to the modern taste, he was not unaware 
of their effects, for in Sandra Belloni he says of the “ Philoso- 
pher” to whom he humorously attributes the interruptions, 
“Tn vain I tell him that he is meantime making tatters of the 
puppet’s golden robe— illusion: that he is sucking the blood 
of their warm humanity out of them” (II, 186) .2 Meredith 
does not deny that the intrusions of his “ Philosopher ” destroy 
the illusion of life in his characters, yet he defends these breaks 


* With the exception of Richard Feverel, all page references are to The Works of 
George Meredith, Memorial Edition (New York, 1909-12) 29 vols. References to 
Richard Feverel are to the Modern Library edition. 
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in the narrative by saying that “In our fat England, the 
gardener Time is playing all sorts of delicate freaks in the hues 
and traceries of the flowers of life, and shall we not note them? 
If we are to understand our species, and mark the progress of 
civilization at all, we must. Thus the Philosopher” (II, 186). 
Meredith sees the “ Philosopher” as necessary to render his 
story intelligible, but realizes that he is “not popular and 
destroys my chance ” with the reading public (II, 230). At one 
point Meredith claims that the narrative intrusions do not 
totally destroy the illusion of reality. He says, 


A showman once (a novice in his art, or ambitious beyond the 
mark), after a successful exhibition of his dolls, handed them to the 
company, with the observation, “Satisfy yourselves, ladies and 
gentlemen.” The latter, having satisfied themselves that the ca- 
pacity of the lower limbs was extraordinary, returned them, disen- 
chanted. That showman did ill. But I am not imitating him. I do 
not wait till after the performance, when it is too late to revive 
illusion. To avoid having to drop the curtain, I choose to explain an 
act on which the story hinges, while it is advancing: which is, in 
truth, an impulse of character. Instead of his being more of a 
puppet, this hero is less wooden than he was. Certainly I am much 
more in awe of him. (I, 114) 


The puppet analogy in this passage, which suggests an echo of 
Thackeray, reveals that Meredith thinks of his novels in terms 
of drama, but that the dramatic method alone cannot suflici- 
ently convey his meaning. What then does the “ Philosopher ” 
Meredith do that the dramatist Meredith, who “ see [s] things 
on the surface” (II, 185), cannot do? 

Before this question is answered one ought to consider what 
he means by the “ Philosopher.” Meredith certainly does not 
mean “philosopher” in the modern, technical sense of the 
word, but something closer to what we call the cracker barrel 
philosopher. He is someone full of aphorisms, epigrams, and 
even wisecracks on the nature of life; he is an amateur psy- 
chologist who analyses the characters and explains the general 
prevalence in humanity of a specific trait to be found in one 
of his figures; he is a moralist in as much as he measures the 
value of individual modes of behavior against the “ progress of 
Civilization.” The use of a helpful narrator places Meredith in 
the tradition of Fielding, Thackeray, and George Eliot, rather 
than in the tradition of James and Conrad, who invented 
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characters who participated, however peripherally, in the 
action and who carried the burden of the traditional narrator. 
Meredith’s narrator is, as distinguished from all others, the 
most outspokenly “ philosophical.” Moreover his “ Philoso- 
pher ” comes closest to being the modern day psychologist. He 
is concerned about such things as the ego or self, repression, 
inner conflicts, adjustment to society, nervous breakdowns, 
madness, and the father-son relationship. All novelists of merit 
are good psychologists, but few writers stop their narratives to 
explain their general principles of psychology. 

In Sandra Belloni the interruptions of the “ Philosopher ” 
are mainly devoted to the “ sentimentalist ” as in The Egoist 
they are devoted to the “ egoist,” another type of character 
Meredith finds significant in the society of his own day. One 
might say that the notion of sentimentality forms the skeleton 
of this novel, remembering at the same time that a skeleton only 
vaguely resembles the fleshed out animation of its possessor— 
the skeleton is part of him, but by no means all of him. 
Although a consideration of sentimentality will not “ explain ” 
the novel, it will let us see some of its bare bones. 


I 


Sandra Belloni (She is called Emilia throughout the novel) ,’ 
the daughter of an improverished Italian violinist in exile, is 
brought because of her talent as a singer into the household 
of the Poles, a supposedly wealthy middle-class family. Mr. 
Pole is a merchant who is trying to marry his three daughters, 
Adela, Arabella, and Cornelia, and his son, Wilfred, into the 
upper levels of society. All of the Poles suffer from various 
kinds of sentimentality, and eventually the family, because of 
this flaw, is ruined. The plot of the novel (the title is slightly 
misleading) describes the gradual deterioration of the Pole 
family. Emilia herself, however, in contrast to the Poles, is far 
from being a sentimentalist. Each of the characters is seen, 
at some time or other, in relationship to the notion of senti- 
mentality as defined by the “ Philosopher.” What I have said 


* Sandra Belloni was originally called Emilia in England. Why Meredith changed 
the title for later editions is a mystery. The girl herself is always referred to as 
Emilia. To complicate matters further Meredith renamed Emilia in the sequal to 
Sandra Belloni: she is called Vittoria and the book, too, is named Vittoria. 
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so far may lead one to believe that the novel is a tract in 
disguise; this is not true, because in the dramatic action of 
Sandra Belloni Meredith creates one of his most forceful 
pictures of life. 

By sentimentality Meredith means a whole complex of 
notions, but primarily he means acting on what one believes 
one should feel in a given situation rather than what one really 
feels, or suppressing a genuine feeling for a supposed one. 
Civilization with its complicated social mores tends to impose 
upon one a pattern of feelings to which one is expected to con- 
form. This pattern of feelings is dictated by “the powers of 
the world, the spurious ruling Social Gods,” * by which Mere- 
dith means the upper classes. To conform to this artificial 
pattern, an individual must often don a protective “ mask,” 
which hides from the world a genuine response to a human 
situation. Sir Austin Feverel, in the chapter of Richard Feverel 
entitled “ Nursing the Devil,” says to himself, “ The world had 
beaten him. What then? He must shut his heart and mask his 
face... .” In Harry Richmond, Harry describes the effects of 
wearing a “ mask ” as “ getting a false self about me ” (I, 116). 
And Clara Middleton in The Egoist must choose between con- 
forming to the artificial pattern of feelings decreed by Sir 
Willoughby, thus dehumanizing herself and turning into a kind 
of ornamental object, or breaking her engagement to him, 
suffering the criticisms of society for this act, and finding her 
emotional freedom with Vernon Whitford, a lover of nature and 
the natural. 

Conformity of feeling, Meredith suggests throughout his 
novels, was especially characteristic of the rising merchant class 
in nineteenth century England, who because of their economic 
success were trying to compete with a decadent aristocracy or 
were attempting to be absorbed by them through marriage. 
What the wealthy merchant families, such as the Poles, felt 
they needed to distinguish themselves and to throw off the 
vulgarity of their humble backgrounds was refinement; and 
they believed that the essence of refinement was delicate feel- 
ings. This view of the middle class as presented by Meredith 
goes a long way toward explaining the Victorian prudery about 


* Richard Feverel used these words in speaking to his friend Ripton after the 
dinner party at Richmond. 
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sex: it was a revolt of the middle class against its own supposed 
vulgarity. The real difficulty was that the delicate feelings, or 
as Meredith calls them, the “Nice Feelings and the Fine 
Shades” (I, 6), were never really felt. The sentimentalist 
turns away from or remains cold to felt feelings, which Meredith 
calls “ passion,” and seeks to experience just the proper kind 
and degree of emotion which he believes most suitable to a 
given situation in terms of the watchful eyes of a critical society. 
Since passion is apt to incite him to break the unwritten codes 
of conduct, he avoids it. Therefore, when the sentimentalist 
confronts a vital emotional experience, he is completely disabled 
before a force which he does not comprehend. The sentiment- 
alist lacks passion and oneness of feeling, he fears facts and the 
physical side of life, and he is fundamentally estranged from 
reality, or nature. Often he takes refuge in monasticism and 
takes a masochistic delight in doing penance for imaginery 
sins.* Like egoism and gentlemanliness, sentimentality is, then, 
another barrier to the discovery of the natural self. 

Meredith, “ the Philosopher,” makes a very careful distinc- 
tion between sentiment and passion. In several passages on 
what he calls “ The Hippogriff” he explains the difference 
between passionate love and the madness of sentimental love: 


To be in this state [madness], says the Philosopher, is to be ON THE 
HIPPOGRIFF; and to this, as he explains, the persons who travel to 
Love by the road of sentiment will come, if they have any stuff 
in them, and if the one who kindles them is mighty. He distin- 
guishes being on the Hippogriff from being possessed by passion. 
Passion, he says, is noble strength on fire, and points to Emilia as 
a representation of passion. She asks for what she thinks she may 
have; she claims what she imagines to be her own. She has no 
shame, and thus, believing in, she never violates nature, and offends 
no law wild as she may seem. Passion does not turn and rend her 
when it is thwarted. (II, 184-50) 


And in a later passage Meredith continues: 


Presuming that he has not previously explained it, the Phi- 
losopher here observes that Hippogriff, the foal of Fiery Circum- 
stance out of Sentiment, must be subject to strong sentimental 
friction before he is capable of flight: his appetites must fast long 


“Both Constance Asper of Diana of the Crossways and Lord Fleetwood of The 


Amazing Marriage, for example, seek escape from their emotional problems in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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in the very eyes of provocation ere he shall be eloquent. Let him, ven! 
the Philosopher, repeat at the same time that souls harmonious to 


Nature, of whom there are few, do not mount this animal. Those a 
who have true passion are not at the mercy of Hippogriff—other- tox 
wise Sur-excited Sentiment. You will mark in them constantly, a doe: 
reverence for the laws of their being, and a natural obedience to or t 


common sense. (II, 229) 


According to these two passages passion is “ good ” because it 
is feeling expressed by those, such as Emilia, who are in a A 
harmonious relationship to nature and its laws. These para- 
graphs on the “ Hippogriff” describe, furthermore, Wilfred ait 
Pole’s frenzied love for Emilia, for Wilfred has fallen in love— ut 
if it can be called that—with Emilia in spite of himself. He Pol 
is a pleasant, mindless young'man who, prompted by his father chil 
and sisters, has begun the upward climb in the social spheres, Mr 
first with a commission in the Army and then with an engage- : 


drai 


ment to Lady Charlotte Chillingworth, a woman somewhat sa 
older than he and as cold as her name implies. But Wilfred Ric 
cannot love Emilia with “passion ”’—he does not love Lady Ha 
Charlotte at all—because she does not have the manners, polish, of ¢ 
and family background that would make her acceptable in the 7 
eyes of the “Social Gods.” He can visualize marriage with ah 
Emilia only if “ his brother officers were not even to know that talk 
he was married.” Wilfred’s attachment to Emilia is entirely ba i 
selfish, for he wants her love without offering his hand in oe 
marriage and he is cruel enough to accept a commission in the peo 
Austrian Army, where he will aid in the subjection of her the 
beloved Italy. She, on the other hand, is willing to give up bes 
her entire career as an opera singer for him and also her plans at 
to aid the Italians in achieving their independence from Austria. pov 
Each time Wilfred thinks he is in love with Emilia, the senti- frot 
mental dream of a refined, decorative, and titled wife interferes. ord 
Although Wilfred’s honest feelings are aroused by Emilia, they dau 
are checked by the vision of the kind of woman he feels should whi 
arouse his passion. He believes that he should love Lady his 
Charlotte, or someone like her, but cannot. Thus Wilfred’s Lor 
feelings are divided against himself; he is, as Meredith says, his 


“ Divided Man,” or a “ double Man” (I, 293), and he makes pric 
love to both Emilia and Lady Charlotte. He is much too mu 
selfish to give up either woman. Wilfred’s sentimentality pre- bec 
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vents him from making any choice and hence prevents him 
from attaining authentic selfhood. In Vittoria, a kind of sequel 
to Sandra Belloni, Wilfred’s self-identity is so blurred that he 
does not seem to know whether he is on the side of the Austrians 
or the Italians. 


II 


Although Wilfred and Emilia are the chief personages in this 
drama of sentimentality, Meredith also presents most of the 
other characters in the light of their sentimental conduct. One 
source of his children’s sentimentality is easily traced to Mr. 
Pole, a rising merchant whose chief ambition is to push his 
children into the third-rate aristocracy. In Meredith’s novels, 
Mr. Pole takes his place in a long list of fathers who are 
socially ambitious for their children and who in the process 
succeed or almost succeed in ruining them, a list which includes 
Richmond Roy of Harry Richmond, Mel Harrington of Evan 
Harrington, Dr. Middleton of The Egoist, Victor Radnor of One 
of Our Conquerors and, in truth, Sir Austin Feverel of Richard 
Feverel. Mr. Pole understands that money is the source of 
social success, but he is also aware that the socially secure never 
talk about money; therefore, he has taught his children never 
to discuss money matters with him: they are merely to ask and 
they will have any amount. One of Mr. Pole’s great fears is that 
people will think he cannot afford something. Shortly after 
the novel opens Mr. Pole’s investments go awry and he begins 
to speculate with money left in trust for him by Mrs. Chump, 
a fat, rich, vulgar Irish widow. Instead of retiring into genteel 
poverty when the investments fail, Mr. Pole hides his troubles 
from the family, offers to marry the vulgar Mrs. Chump in 
order to conceal his speculations, and presses his son and 
daughters to make rapid marriages to people of wealth. Earlier, 
when Mr. Pole surrenders the management of his social life to 
his more knowledgeable daughters, who promptly move from 
London to a country estate, he begins to lose “ consciousness of 
his identity ” (I, 55) and dons a protective “ masks.” But the 
price that Mr. Pole must pay for his social acceptability is 
much worse than his “ perishing individuality ” (I, 55), for he 
becomes thoroughly corrupt and finally goes mad. Mr. Pole 
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is a man who is not self-conscious and not seeking self-identity, 
but, like Richmond Roy, he allows an artificial society to shape 
his personality for him; this attitude leads to the madness of 
both men. 

Throughout the novel Meredith exhibits Mr. Pole’s gradual 
disintegration under the burden of his hypocrisy: he steals 
money from Mrs. Chump’s purse, drinks wine to excess to 
assure Mrs. Chump he is in good health and spirits, becomes 
physically paralyzed under the strain of concealment, and lives 
in hysterical fear that Emilia, for whom he has deep affection, 
will marry Wilfred and thus destroy the possibility of an 
alliance with a titled family. In hiding the reality of his 
financial plight from his children Mr. Pole forces himself into 
a multitude of dilemmas. He must keep in Mrs. Chump’s good 
graces without giving an explanation to his daughters, who 
view her vulgarity as a menace to their social ambitions. By 
neglecting to tell Wilfred of his financial plight, Mr. Pole fails 
to prevent his son from insulting the fabulously wealthy Mr. 
Pericles, who can save the family from financial ruin. Mr. Pole, 
whom Meredith treats with much sympathy, is the epitome of 
the business man who corrupts himself in an effort to better his 
family socially and who succeeds in ruining their personalities 
as well as his own by aiming at false values. In his efforts to 
spare everyone’s feelings, Mr. Pole never tells his children about 
the realities of his finances; he is too concerned with their 
thinking well of him. 

With the indulgence of their father, the Pole sisters plan to 
make their way in the world by creating a social set that will 
be distinguished by its patronage of the arts. The Pole sisters 
themselves have no real understanding of music and literature, 
yet they feel that by patronizing the arts they will rise to new 
social heights. They “ adopt ” Emilia not because they are very 
fond of her or of her singing, but because they feel that by 
patronizing her they will attract the attention of Lady Goestre 
and outshine their social rivals, the Tinelys. The sisters urge 
their father to buy a huge estate, Besworth, to further their 
social schemes; at the same time they deplore anyone’s concern 
with money, forgetting that their own refinement is possible 
only because of their wealth. Of them Meredith says, with 
some irony, 
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Such persons come to us in the order of civilization. In their way 
they help to civilize us. Sentimentalists are a perfectly natural 
growth of a fat soil. Wealthy communities must engender them. If 
with attentive minds we mark the origin of classes, we shall discern 
that the Nice Feelings and the Fine Shades play a principle part in 
our human development and social history. (I, 6) 


Wealth, then, is the unspoken prerequisite to sentimentality. 
When Cornelia, the youngest of the Pole sisters, falls in love 
with the poor Mr. Purcell Barrett, the organist, instead of the 
wealthy but boring member of parliament, Sir Twickenham 
Pryme, who is encouraged by her father, Meredith says of her 
as she meditates on the money problem: 


Now when one really hates gold, one is at war with one’s fellows. 
The tide sets that way. There is no compromise: to hate it is to try 
to stem the flood. It happens that this is one of the temptations of 
the sentimentalist, who should reflect, but does not that the fine 
feelers by which the iniquities of gold are so keenly discerned, are 
a growth due to it, nevertheless. Those ‘fine feelers,’ or antennae 
of the senses, come of sweet ease; that is synonymous with God in 
our island-latitude. The Sentimentalists are represented by them 
among the civilized species. It is they that sensitively touch and 
reject, touch and select; whereby the laws of the polite world are 
ultimately regulated, and civilization continually advanced, some- 
times ridiculously. (I, 214) 


The sisters do not wish to marry, as Adela tells her father, 
because they “ objected to being submerged in matrimony until 
we knew who and what we were,” by which Adela means until 
they know how far up the social ladder they may climb. 
Although the young ladies attract the attentions of many 
gentlemen, they find in each a barrier to any kind of commit- 
ment. They are like their brother: their “Fine Feelings ” 
prevent them from ever making any kind of decision—they 
“touch and reject.” The main difference between the behavior 
of the Pole sisters and Wilfred is that the young ladies try to 
keep themselves aloof from any one man while Wilfred makes 
love to both Emilia and Lady Charlotte at the same time. 

The Poles, however, are not the only sentimentalists in the 
novel, for Purcell Barrett, Merthyr Powys, and Georgiana Ford 
are likewise afflicted. Purcell Barrett, who has been disinherited 
by his father, a baronet, falls in love with Cornelia and gains her 
admiration through his vague talk of art, the feelings, and the 
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soul, and wins her pity for a “ gentleman ” who has lost his 
means. Cornelia is attracted to Purcell Barrett because he, 
too, is so determined to express just the proper feeling—not 
what he may really feel—on each occasion. When Cornelia, 
who delights in exchanging sentimental aphorisms with Mr, 
Barrett, refuses to see him because she knows that an attach- 
ment to a man without money would upset her father—at least 
this is her excuse—Mr. Barrett falls into utter despair and kills 
himself. Meredith clearly indicates that this suicide was the 
unnecessary result of Mr. Barrett’s self-pity and his attempt 
to idolize Cornelia. She herself is aware that Mr. Barrett has 
fallen in love with an ideal that she can hardly hope to embody 
forever. Mr. Barrett, like the Poles, can never take a concerted 
course of action, for when he kills himself he has two guns, one 
loaded and one unloaded: he selects one to take with him, 
not knowing whether it is the loaded gun.° 

Merthyr Powys and his half-sister, Georgiana Ford, differ in 
their sentimentality from the Poles and Mr. Barrett because 
their sentimentality is tied up with a cause, the liberation of 
Italy from the Austrians. Of them Meredith remarks, “A 
sentimental pair likewise, if you please; but these were senti- 
mentalists who served an active deity, and not that arbitrary 
projection of a subtle selfishness which rules the fairer portion 
of England.” Georgiana Ford is a woman who has a “ reputa- 
tion for coldness” (I, 278) and who has centered all her 
affections, unselfishly she believes, on her brother, yet when 
she sees Merthyr’s kindness to Emilia she is torn apart with 
jealousy, which is certainly a sign that her feeling for her 
brother is not entirely healthy. Merthyr is a noble unselfish 
man, who although in love with Emilia does not have the 
passion to win her affections. Meredith ascribes to all the 
sentimental characters a coldness of feeling and animal instinct 
which prevents them from having the force and initiative to 
manage a love affair successfully. When their feelings are 
aroused, as are Wilfred’s and Mr. Barrett’s, they are always in 


5 Walter F. Wright in Art and Substance in George Meredith (Nebraska, 1953), 
pp. 168-71, presents an excellent analysis of Purcell Barrett. 

® Among these pale and energyless women are Clare Forey in Richard Feverel and 
Laetitia Dale in The Egoist. 
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a tangle, “ maze,” or “ labyrinth ” of emotion which cuts them 
off from the possibility of clear-cut action. 

In contrast to the sentimentalists are Emilia and Mrs. 
Chump, who are always unashamedly themselves. Emilia’s 
passion and vitality are symbolized by her marvelous voice, 
which astonishes and delights not only the connoisseur of opera, 
Mr. Pericles, but also such humble folk as the members of the 
village clubs. Emilia is characterized by her complete frankness 
and honesty in the matter of feeling; she is “ a representation 
of passion” (II, 184). Although Wilfred is charmed by the 
openness of her affections, he feels that they are somehow 
socially inappropriate, just as he feels that her association with 
the men of the village clubs reveals a dangerous democratic 
instinct in Emilia. She is much like Carinthia Jane of Mere- 
dith’s last novel, The Amazing Marriage, for both are women 
of passion and both are deluded by men who have momentary 
desires which they later disavow when they begin to contem- 
plate the view “ society ” will take of their attachments. When 
Emilia finally discovers Wilfred’s ingrained selfishness, she loses 
her desire for him and sails for Italy to study opera and to help 
the Italians throw off the Austrian yoke. The novel ends with a 
nice piece of irony, for Emilia raises the money to prevent the 
Poles, who have always looked down on her, from falling into 
complete ruin. 

Although Emilia suffers from her openness and strength of 
feeling at the hands of the double-dealing Wilfred, Meredith 
reveals that she has the stamina to recover from her deep 
disappointment, in contrast to the weak Purcell Barrett, be- 
cause she has a strong “ heart ” and rich “ blood.” By “ heart ” 
and “ blood,” which are roughly synonymous in his writings, 
Meredith means instinct and intuitive feelings. As one of the 
Italian revolutionists, Marini, says of Emilia, “ She is not what 
man has made of your sex; and she is brave of heart ” (II, 110). 
In contrast Sir Purcell Barrett sees Cornelia’s plight as the 
result of “ The heart’s want of vigour” (II, 169). Merthyr 
Powys tells Georgiana Ford that Emilia’s “ solid, firm, and 
gentle heart keeps her balanced, so long as there is no one 
playing on it ” (II, 201). Emilia’s “ heart ” and “ blood ” make 
her accept life for what it is, while the Poles, who fear the truth, 
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turn away from life into a world of super-refined feelings which 
prevent them from ever making any decisions. Emilia differs 
from Wilfred and the other sentimentalists because she has 
already found herself. She has chosen to follow the urgings of 
her heart, to become an opera singer, and to aid in the libera- 
tion of Italy. At times in the novel she appears willing to 
give up all her aspirations for Wilfred, but she eventually 
decides to remain true to her earlier choices. 

Although Mrs. Chump is by most standards a dreadful 
woman, she possesses the same kind of earthy charm as the 
Wife of Bath or Molly Bloom. In fact, one may view Mrs, 
Chump as one of the disguises of the narrator—much as Mrs, 
Berry is in Richard Feverel—for when Mrs. Chump’s brogue, 
vulgar language, and general social ineptitude are discounted, 
she speaks a great deal of common sense. She says to Mr. Pole 
with her customary directness, 


“A widde’s heart takes aim and flies straight as a bullet; and 
the hearts o’ you garls, they’re like wiffs 0’ tobacca, curlin’ and 
wrigglin’ and not knowin’ where they’re goin’. Marry ’em Pole! 
marry em!” Mrs. Chump gesticulated, with two dangling hands. 
“ They’re nice garls; but, Lord! they naver see a man, and they’re 
stuputly contented, and want to remain garls; and didn’t ye see, 
it was naver meant to be! Says’ to Mr. Wilfrud (and he agreed with 
me), ye might say, nice sour grapes, as well as nice garls, if the 
creatures think o’ stoppin’ where they are, and what they are. It’s 
horrud; and, upon my honour, my heart aches for ’m!” (I, 152-53) 


What angers the Pole sisters about Mrs. Chump is that she will 
say anything that comes into her mind and what comes into her 
mind is often so boldly and shockingly true that the sisters— 
who worship indirection, reserve, fineness of feeling, and delicate 
language—are thrown into consternation. Mrs. Chump continu- 
ally embarrasses the sisters with such remarks as “ Oh, Pole! ye 
seem to be undressin’ of me before them all” (II, 27) and 
“... we'll broth Pole together, tell he’s lusty as a prize ox, and 
capers like a monkey.” Meredith does not set up Mrs. Chump 
as a paragon of feminine virtue—she is a chump—but her 
conduct, foolish as it may seem, is basically more sensible than 
that of the ultra-refined Pole sisters who live in terror of the 
possible ridicule by their social betters and also of the conduct 
of Mrs. Chump. “ They felt,” Meredith says, “chiefly de- 
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graded, not by her vulgarity, but by their inability to cope with 
it, and by the consequent sickening sense of animal inefficiency 
—the block that was put to all imaginative delight in the golden 
hazy future they figured for themselves, and which was their 
wine of life” (I, 139). 


III 


Meredith’s concern with sentimentality is related to his view 
of the realistic novel, to his general outlook on the health of 
society, and to his defense of what he calls “the naturally- 
constituted individual.” His theory of the novel is on the whole 
vague and unorganized, but on one point he is clear: he 
esteems the writers of what he calls realistic novels more than 
the naturalists and holds the authors of sentimental novels in 
no esteem at all. In the first chapter of Diana of the Crossways 
he says in a frequently quoted passage, 


Worse than that alternative dirty drab [the naturalistic novel], your 
recurring rose-pink [the sentimental novel] is rebuked by hideous 
revelations of the filthy foul; for nature will force her way, and if 
you try to stifle her by drowning she comes up, not the fairest part 
of her uppermost! Peruse your Realists—really your castigators 
for not having yet embraced philosophy. As she grows in the flesh 
when discreetly tended, nature is unimpeachable, flowerlike, yet 
not too decoratively a flower; you must have her with the stem, the 
thorns, the roots, and the fat bedding of the roses. (pp. 15, 16) 


Since “ nature is unimpeachable,” the sentimental novelists who 
deal exclusively with polite feelings give a distorted picture 
of life by suppressing, or blinding themselves to, actual and 
natural feelings. Meredith is much more sympathetic with the 
naturalists because he feels that they do write about genuine 
feelings rather than socially acceptable ones, yet claims that 
they destroy their pictures by dwelling too exclusively on the 
sordid aspects of life.’ What Meredith means by the “ Realists ” 
is nowhere carefully stated, but presumably he means writers 
who have accepted some kind of nature philosophy similar to 
his own rather Wordsworthian viewpoint. When he speaks in 
his novels as the “ Philosopher” he is often making general- 


7In a letter to Admiral Maxse (Letters, XXIX, 2, 401.), Meredith discusses his 
views of the French naturalists. 
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izations about the fitness of those “souls harmonious with 
nature,” and the folly of those, such as sentimentalists, who 
violate nature. Although Meredith feared that the interruptions 
of the “ Philosopher ” would weaken the illusion of life in his 
novels, nevertheless he felt that without the interruptions his 
story would not be fully intelligible: he believed—erroneously 
most critics would say today—that direct discussion of ideas by 
the narrator would raise in importance the novel as an art 
form.® 

He shows in Sandra Belloni and many other novels that the 
sentimentalist is basically estranged from nature and that his 
unnatural and artificial behavior may lead him to despair, 
madness, corruption, cruelty, loss of self-identity, but most 
commonly indecision, ineffectuality, and folly. Moreover, he 
reveals that sentimental conduct was widespread among the 
powerful classes who set the behavior patterns for the social 
classes below them. In conflict with the sentimentalists, who 
threaten the health of society, are individuals, such as Emilia, 
who live in harmony with nature and who give open expressions 
to their deepest feelings; these individuals Meredith calls “ the 
naturally-constituted.” Aminta, in the novel Lord Ormont and 
his Aminta, expresses the conflict in this manner: 


Laws are necessary instruments of the majority; but when they 
grind the sane human being to dust for their maintenance, their 
enthronement is the rule of the savages’s old diety, sniffing blood 
sacrifice. There cannot be a based society upon such conditions. 
An immolation of the naturally-constituted individual arrests the 
general expansion to which we step, decivilizes more and is more 
impious to the God in man, than temporary reveries of a license that 
nature soon checks. (p. 285) 


Over and over Meredith’s novels show that the customs and 
laws of society, which demand that its members act in accord- 
ance with an artificial code of behavior, penalize the individual 
who acts naturally. These unwritten laws Meredith finds a 
barrier to “ the progress of civilization,” “ human development 
‘ and social history.” In some of his novels he indicates that 
the “ naturally-constituted individual ” can endure within the 
existing social structure and eventually, in the vague future, 


’ 


® Meredith writes at length on the importance of “Philosophy in fiction” in 
Diana of the Crossways, pp. 15-19. 
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